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Notes. 


THE INTERPOLATIONS 
AND DISLOCATIONS IN ‘ WIDSITH.’ 


‘THe leading characteristic of critics of 

Widsith’ is a deplorable readiness to 
detract from the value of the text they 
profess to elucidate. This readiness operates 
whenever theory and partial knowledge 
severally conflict with the statements made 
by the poet, or fail to explain them. Gaps 
in the text are assumed with facility, and 
with no other warrant than the supposed 
need to smooth over real or imaginary diffi- 
eulties. Hypothetical corruptions of the 
text and of the forms of proper names in 
it are freely alleged to be probable. Name 
after name is arrogantly declared to be 
quite fictitious, or imaginary, or feigned, or 
typical and without actuality. And no 
fewer than eleven passages of the genuine 
text of 140 lines are alleged to be interpo- 
lated, for no other reason than because the 
retention of them jeopardizes or confounds 
the theory of the moment. 

Now the interpolations made in the text 
by 'A (the scribe of the archetype of 


the Codex Exoniensis) are three in number 
exactly; while the dislocations due to him 
are two only. I propose to restore the 
original text of the poem, as it was before A 
transcribed it, by ejecting these interpola- 
tions and by replacing the dislocated verses 
in their true and original position. 


The three interpolations are :— 

1. ‘‘-as” in Alexandreas,”’ in |. 15. 

2. Ll. 81 and 82 :— 
Mid Israhelum ic wees | ond mid Assyringum, * 
Mid Ebreum cn / mid Iudeum}¢ ond mid Ezyptum. 


8. Two words in 1. 87, viz., ‘‘ ond Idumine 


1. The first interpolation IT have already 
dealt with in ‘N. & Q.’ (11S. vi. 7). “ An- 
dreas’’ is the name of one of the twelve 
Apostles; but ‘‘ Alexandreas”’ is just the 
oblique case of ‘‘ Alexander,’ with the 
meaningless syllable -as ignorantly attached 
thereto. 

2. At 1. 84 A saw, or thought he saw, a 
reference to the Medes and Persians, and 
he was moved to insert two lines about the 
Israelites, the Assyrians, the Hebrews, and 
other Biblical races. 

3. At 1. 87 A saw, or thought he saw, 
Idum, which he did not understand. He 
looked again and made “Istum’”’t of it, 
and wrote that down. With his first im- 
pression in mind, and regardless of metre, 
he interpolated “ ond Idumingum ” (“ and 
among the Edomites’).g These additions, 


* MS. easyringum, with ec::a, and so ecs::as; 
cp. Hebrecicam for Hebraicam, a repeated error 
which occurs in the copy of Bede’s ‘Chronica 
Maiora’ made in 820 by Winithari, Abbot of St. 
Gall; ed. Mommsen, ‘Chron. Minor.,’ iii. 237. 

+ MS. tndeum, with n :: wu. 

¢ The scribal confusions of d_ with sc and s¢ are 
very interesting. Cp. Gebustus for *Gebudus, 2.e., 
Gépidus (‘Historia Brittonum,’ Chartres Ms., 
eleventh century, ed. Mommsen, p. 160, 1. 5), Also 
dustnon (with d::cl, and on::ou) for Cludnou, in 
the ‘ Llyfr Achau,’ a late sixteenth-century copy of 
much earlier MSS. ; see ‘ Archiv fiir celtische Lexi- 
cographie, i. 520, 525. Sercedur (with er::el) for 
Selcestur, z.e., Silchester, ‘The Bruts,’ edd. Rhys 
and Evans, p. 126, 1. 17, and. p. 415. Scrocmayil for 
*drocmagil (with d::b), Brocmagil, in the 
Saxon Chronicle, F (Lat.), a Canterbury MS. of 
the twelfth century. The Laud MS. of c. 1130 has 
Scromail, and F (English) has Scrocmail. The 
Middle Welsh Brochmail is intended. 

§ “TIdumingum’’= Edomites. Cp. Sodom-ingum 
Lidwic-ingum, Assyr-ingum. é in 
early O.E., and 0 became u ; cp. monéta ) *munit > 

éta (Lita -” in Lid-wicingum ; Gépid- 
Gitp- of Widsith. 


gum.” 
| 
| 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | | 
| | 
| | 
| | | 
| 
| | 
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in so far as Widsith himself is concerned, 
are quite meaningless, and when we have 
discarded the two longer interpolations we 
find the lines of the original running as 
follows :— 
80 Mid Lidwicingum ic wes ond mid Leonum | 
ond mid Longbeardum. 
Mid Hegnum* {ic wes] ond mid Helepum | 
ond mid Hundingum. d 
Mid Mornum} ic wes ond mid Persum | ond 
mid Myrgingum. 
Mid Oftingumt¢ ic wes ond ongean$ Myrgin- 
gum | ond mid Amothingum. 
Mid East-pyringum ic wes ond mid Kolum | 
ond mid Iscum. || : 
Ond ic wees mid Eormenrice | ealle prage 
pet") me Gotena cyning | gode dohte. 
These passages are now perfectly clear, 
consistent and grammatical. 


The two dislocations occur at 1. 45 and 
1. 50. They are both attributable to A, 
and the first comprises five lines. It appears 
directly after the completion of the He- 
weold section of the poem. In that section 
every ruler’s name but Wala’s is accompanied 
by the name of the sib, tribe, or folk he 
ruled over. But when we come to 1. 45 
we find Hrothwulf and Hrothgar, the joint 
kings of the South Danes,** mentioned 
without the name of their people being 
given. A little further on, however, in the 
second line of the Ic-wes-mid section, 
Widsith informs us that he had visited the 
South Danes. The inference is obvious: 
the lines about the rulers of the South Danes 
have been torn from their context and mis- 
placed. For these reasons I restore the 
lines about the kings Hrothwulf and 
Hrothgar to the Ic-wes-mid section, im- 


* MS. heSnum, with 3::g. Cp. Widreceaster, 
Saxon Chronicle, Laud MS., annal 1087 (p. 227) ; 
and Ledecestre, of Domesday Book, for Legecestre. 

t MS. moidum (with 7::r and d::x) for mornum; 
cp. ante, p. 144, foot-note t. 

t MS. mofdingum, which is quite unknown and 
does not alliterate with Amothingum (ep. Amother- 
ley). Oftfor, Ofthere, Oftmer, are well-known 
names. 

§ MS. ongend ; ep. ante, p. 144, foot-note fF. 

|| MS. istum. Iscum (7%) is late West Saxon_for 
iesc-um <*Easci-. The Easci were the sib of Easc 
or Ausch-is, son of Hengist I., and a contemporary 
of Offa of Ongle. Hengist II. also had a son Aisc. 


© MS. per [with r::¢]. The scribe of the Exeter 
Book could even write er for Latin et ; ep. 11S. viii. 
403, and also 262. 
** Cp. ‘Beowulf,’ 1. 463, ed. Sedgefield, 1910, p. 54: 
panon he gesohte | Sud-Dena fole, 
ofer yda geweale, | Ar-Scyldinga. 
Hrothgar was ‘‘ frea Scyldinga.” 


mediately after the line naming the South 
Danes over whom they ruled. 

The second displacement, viz., the swa- 
strophe of seven lines, from 1. 50 to 1. 56, is 
notorious for having no relevance either to 
what goes before, or to what comes after, 
and I return it to what I conceive to be its 
true and original position between the two 
other swa-strophes at the end of the poem. 

The rejection of the interpolations, to- 
gether with the returning to their proper 
places of the two strophes particularized, 
restores the coherence and harmony of the 
poem. Apart from a few scribal errors 
it need now present no difficulty whatever 
to students who will abandon the suspicion 
of untruthfulness with which Widsith has 
quite undeservedly been treated. 

Those investigators who are determined 
to cherish that unworthy suspicion will 
fail to make progress, and they will continue. 
to remind us of those French statesmen of 
the reign of King Lewis XII., of whom. 
M. Lavisse reports :— 

““Dans tous les événements, quoiqu’on fit, il y 
avait un vice originel: ils étaient en dehors de la 
vraie direction des intéréts frangais.” ‘* Nos diplo- 
mats,” he goes on to say, ‘ou nos hommes d’état 
ressemblaient 4 des gens engagés dans un labyrinthe- 
ou ils essaient & tatons tous les chemins dés qu’au. 
départ ils ont manqué le bon.”—V. ‘ Histoire: 
de France, by M. Ernest Lavisse, 1911, vol. v. 
part i. p. 63. 

What this brilliant author says of French. 
statesmen of 1500 may be said also of the: 
German school of critics of ‘ Widsith’: 
they are groping in the dark in a labyrinth. 
of their own contriving, in which they have: 
lost direction and are trying all roads but 
the right one. In all they do they are 
hampered by le vice originel of their distrust 
of Widsith, and their egotistical miscorrec- 
tions of his statements. 

ALFRED ANSCOMBE.. 


FOLK-LORE OF CYPRUS. 


THE present war has brought about some 
strange developments of the Colonial Empire: 
of Great Britain. By the annexation of 
Cyprus on 5 November last, we have added to. 
the collection of varied races composing that 
Empire some 275,000 new subjects, of a race 
hitherto but little represented within its. 
fold. 

The Greco-Turk Levantine has many 
curious characteristics, often described in 
the old books of travellers. The following 
few notes on the customs of the modern. 
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Cypriots from personal observation at the 
present day exhibit survivals which the folk- 
lore students of ‘N. & Q.’ will possibly find 
of interest. 

According to the ‘Cyprus Handbook,’ 
1913, the population of the island at the 
1911 census amounted to 273,964, of whom 
214,480 were Orthodox Christians. These 
people are, of course, predominant in all 
matters of folk-lore interest. The other 
inhabitants of the island — Moslems, 
Maronites, &c.—merely represent the cha- 
racteristics of their respective races or reli- 
gions as they are well enough known else- 
where. 


Mr. Hogarth (‘ Wandering Scholar,’ 1896) 
well describes the Levantine native :— 

“The richest man of a village commonly lives 
in a similar house, on like food and drink, and 
the same life of manual labour as the poorest: a 
roof, four walls, bread, water, and sensual joys 
are all that either craves. The luxuries of 
Anatolian life are its necessities, slightly more 
abundant.” 

Such relics of the past as local superstitions 
and customs, or methods of handicraft and 
industry, and even the mere outward fashions 
of costume, are perhaps the surest indica- 
tions of social affinities and character. 

The people are bi-lingual, speaking Turkish 
and a bastard form of the Neo-Greek, both 
languages being much corrupted by the 
introduction of mysterious local words and 
Arabic. The Greek (not as spoken in 
Athens) predominates, and, of course, 
all educated people speak more or less 
English. 

In country districts one still sees the old 
native costume of the men, consisting chiefly 
of black trousers of a most voluminous cha- 
racter caught up at the knee and fastened 
round the waist with a gay coloured sash, 
over which is worn a curious sleeved waist- 
coat, richly decorated with silk embroidery 
and tapes. But within the last few years 
the women have almost entirely abandoned 
their picturesque and medizval-looking dress. 
How much longer the masculine part of the 
population will resist the influences of 
modernity under feminine pressure is not 
difficult to foresee ; already the Turkish fez 
is becoming rare, and, indeed, is only worn 
by professed Moslems, whereas five years 
ago it was universal with Moslem and 
Christian. Apropos of this it is curious to 
find that 200 years ago the Cypriots wore 
hats. The Dutch traveller Van Bruyn 
states in 1683 that 
‘*the peasants have generally very short hair 
and very long beards, a fashion which I thought 


remarkable, but not without its beauty. In the 
country they wear high hats with a broad brim, 
such as were worn in Holland forty years ri 
They are not made in Cyprus, and it would be 
difficult to say whether they come from Holland 
or elsewhere.” 


Dressed in his baggy trousers, high jack- 


boots, and with a soft felt hat on his head,,. 


the modern Cypriot looks, even at the 
present day, curiously like a Dutchman in 
the pictures of the seventeenth century. 


Formerly the native fashions in dress. 


differed slightly in the various districts and 
villages, and marked a certain spirit of dis- 


tinction and rivalry, always noticeable in. 


sections of a primitive community. In 
spite of the improvement in agriculture 


uring the past thirty years, the fields still. 


abound with nettles and thorns of a most 
intractable character, and the peasants. 


must continue to wear jack-boots or leggings. 
for obvious reasons. An old traveller gives. 


another reason for this very necessary part 
of their costume :— 


‘** It abounds, too, in serpents, particularly asps,. 


whose bite is incurable; they are like snakes of 


three palms length, and move very little. On. 


this account the natives always wear very stout 
boots throughout the year, and at reaping time 


they put bells on their sickle, for the sound scares. 


away every venomous beast.”—P. J. Lopez, 
‘ Peregrinacio,’ 1750. 


Snakes figure largely in the village life of 


Cyprus, and are frequently represented in 
wood carvings, and sometimes on the door- 
locks as emblems of good fortune. The 


large harmless black snake of the country is. 
encouraged in the neighbourhood of houses. 


under the impression that it destroys the 


‘“‘ kufi ’ or poisonous variety, and it is con- 


sidered unlucky to kill one. 
The manners and customs of the Cypriot 


are essentially stamped with his religious. 


ideas. The innumerable saints’ days, fasts, 
and festivals mark the passing of his life; 
and his amusements or moments of relaxa- 
tion or jollification are sanctified, as some 


would perhaps say, with a religious desig- 


nation. 


Easter is the most important festival of 


the Levant. Beginning with the noisy 


‘“* Burning of Judas,” a sort of Guy Fawkes: 


celebration on Good Friday, the whole week 


following is disturbed by the village boys’ 
erackers and pistols in or near the churches. 
Accidents are not uncommon,—due to the- 
discharge of firearms with loaded cartridges, 


a natural result of the well-known Eastern 
carelessness. At this season it is usual to 
make cakes of bread and sesame seed, 
moulded into fantastic animal and human 


forms, and to place small gardens of wheat,. 
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quickly grown in pots or other receptacles, 
before the picture of the Madonna—evi- 
dently here personifying Ceres. 

At Larnaca a particular mumming play 
formerly took place at Easter, representing 
the life and adventures of the twice-buried 
Lazarus, the patron saint of the town. The 

riests and boys who took part in this per- 
ormance received gifts from the chief house- 
holders before whose doors the mumming 
was performed. 

On certain festivals, anniversaries, &c., 
it is customary to make a cake called 
“kolyva,’” compounded of crushed wheat, 
fruit, and sesame seeds, and garnished with 
sugarplums. This cake is set on a table in 
the church with a number of lighted candles 
around it, and is sprinkled with holy water 
and censed. At the end of divine service 
the priests and people pass out into the 
churchyard, where seats are arranged, and 
where the assembled company partake of the 
eake and wine. Every one gets his or her 
portion if there is enough to go round, but 
the men are always served first. Rosewater 
is sometimes sprinkled over the company. 
The ‘ kolyva”’ is commonly made for the 
anniversary of a relative’s death, and a plate 
containing the cake, with lighted candles 
stuck in it, is frequently placed on the dead 
person’s grave. 

A ceremony of less lugubrious character 
than those above described takes place in 
May. The young women of the villages 
meet together for a feast, with dancing and 
singing. At its close they throw their finger- 
rings, with pomegranate flowers, into a pot 
or vase, which is then covered over with red 
cloth for three days. On meeting again 
round the vase they seat themselves in a 
circle, and the cloth is removed by the 
youngest of the party, who withdraws the 
rings one by one; and, upon the taking out 
of each ring the girls sing verses, which are 
sometimes impromptu, and usually satirical 
or comic. The verses denote the fortune 

_of the several owners of the rings, and the 
whole ceremony is evidently a divination or 
oracle. 

On St. John’s Eve (Midsummer) the cus- 
tom of kindling bonfires is much the same as 
used to be the picturesque practice of olden 
days in Western Europe. 

On Christmas Day strangers are some- 
times annoyed at being wakened at an 
early hour by the servant of the church 
hammering at all the street doors in the 
parish. Gro. JEFFERY, F.S.A. 


_ Cyprus. 
be concluded.) 


HOLBORN CHARTERS. 


In a fragment of a Malmesbury Chartulary 
among the Cotton MSS. (Faustina B. viii.) 
are a number of charters relating to the 
Abbey’s land in Holborn, near the Bars. 
On f. 253d is the rental as follows :— 

“From the farmers of the new hospice by 
London called Lyncolnsynne, at the four terms— 
Sl. (for the abbot’s mass). 

— the tenement of Gaillard Poet in Holborn 
—20s. 

‘* For the tenement of Walter Bartone, leather- 

dresser—13s. 4d.” 
In the lower margin is a note as to the 
hospicium armigeri,” stating that the great 
hospice, which is ruinous, renders 40s., the 
shop next the hospital renders 9s., the second 
shop 10s., the third 8s.; the rent of the fourth 
has been cut away in binding. The charters 
begin on f. 155d with a grant by Thomas the 
Cirger of London and Alice his wife, dated 
1296, concerning land with houses upon it 
in the parish of St. Andrew, having land of 
the New Temple on the east side, and the 
Holburne highway on the north. There is 
an earlier charter about land within the 
Bar attested by Hugh, son of Otes, Warden 
(custos) of London (1269). 

Other charters mention Portpool, a name 
now replaced by Gray’s Inn. In 1312 John 
Dodyngton granted to Robert de Wygornia 
(Worcester) a tenement “within the Bar 
of Pourtepol,” this phrase being substituted 
for ‘within the Bar of Holborne”’ of an 
earlier deed (1307). Then in 1337 (f. 248) 
Alice, widow of Robert de Wyrcestre, 
skinner and citizen of London, granted to her 
daughter Beatrice, formerly wife of John de 
Cobelyngton, her brewery in the parish of 
St. Andrew, Holebourne, “ within the Bar 
of Purtepole,” having the tenement cf 
Thomas de Lyncoln on the east, that of 
William de Elsyng on the west, the highway 
on the north, and Thomas de Lyncoln’s 
garden on the south. Its frontage to the 
street was twelve ells, as measured by the 
King’s iron ell, and it extended forty-eight 
ells southward. Thomas de Lincoln, whose 
surname is interesting as perhaps connected 
with the neighbouring Lincoln’s Inn, is 
mentioned in other charters. A Gilbert 
de Lincoln also occurs. Thomas seems, in 
1334, to have acquired a piece of land with 
houses on it, situated in St. Andrew’s parish 
in the street of Holebourne between land of 
Walter de Flete (on the east) and Gilbert 
Proutphoet and Richard Sutewy’ (on the 
west), and extending from the highway on 
the north to the Bishop of Chichester’s 


| 
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garden on the south (f. 159d-161). The 
boundaries suggest that the site is part of 
that of the present Stone Buildings of Lin- 
coln’s Inn. 

Yet another of the group may be quoted 
(f. 241d). It is headed :— 

“Charter of the Templars by which Gailard 
Peet claims to hold his land in Holborne ;_ but 
it is contrary to the charters which we have of 
his tenements.” 

In the margin a note is added :— 

“This charter does not pertain to the chapel 

of St. Mary [at Malmesbury], but to the Hospital 
of St. John of the Temple in London.” 
So it seems to have strayed to Malmesbury 
by some mischance. It is a grant dated 
18 June, 1303, by William de la More, master 
of the Knights of the Temple in England, 
with the assent of his general chapter at 
Dynnesbeea, whereby Robert le Dorturer 
and Emma his wife received for their lives 
a messuage and an acre of land in Holborne 
in St. Andrew’s parish, formerly the holding 
of John Mynet. The tenure was by paying 
12s. a year rent and doing suit from three 
wecks to three weeks at the Court of the 
New Temple in London; the cottage was 
to be kept in good repair, and an obit of 
6s. 8d. would be due at the death of the last 
survivor. The witnesses record the names 
of some members of the order: Brothers 
Ralph de Bartone and John de Stokke, 
chaplains; Brothers Thomas de Tolouse 
and Walter le Bacheler, knights; Brothers 
William de Graftone, John de Mouhun, 
William de Forde, John de Conygston, with 
others (not named). J.J. B 


WALTON-IN-GORDANO PARISH REGISTERS.— 
I have recently examined the Parish, Registers 
of Walton-in-Gordano, near Clevedon, Somer- 
set. The first volume begins with the mar- 
riage, on 3 Aug., 1667, of William Whit- 
tington, Esq., and Mary Coxe. The entries 
from 1685 to 1691 are all in Latin, and also 
the headings of those from 1703 to 1708, 
e.g., Baptismata,” Nuptie,” Exeque.” 
There is a gap from 1692 to 1695. From 
1778 to 1781 the baptisms are entered as 
“ Crossings.’ Are there other instances of 
the use of this term ? 

The parish clerk seems to have made the 
entries of 1725-30, 1756-66, 1770-82, and he 
spells “daughter” ‘“dafter” throughout. 
The parish church is supposed to have become 
@ ruin about 1750, and some time later a 
secular building in the middle of the village 
was converted into a church. The original 


parish church was rebuilt in 1870, and the 


village church has since been enlarged, and 
chancel and tower added. The former, 
which lies a mile south of the village, was 
originally dedicated to St. Paul, but this 
dedication was transferred to the village 
church, and the old church, as restored and 
mainly a new building, is now St. Mary’s, 
and has been regarded since the rebuilding 
as a chapel of ease. As a matter of fact, no 
one, not even thé rector, knows for certain 
which is the parish church and which the 
chapel of ease. 

But in this Register, under date “ 1783,’’ 
there is a remarkably illiterate heading on 
one page which may bave some bearing 
on the question, and which I transcribe: 
** A Count of the Childern chresen cence the 
new axs in the Capel of Walton.” The r in 
“ chresen ”? seems to be omitted, and I have 
inserted it to make sense, so that the meaning 
is: ‘Account of the children christened 
since the new Acts in the Chapel of Walton.” 
What are the “new Acts” (of Parliament) 
referred to? (One would conjecture, from 
the use of the word “ capel,” that the clerk 
was a Welshman.) 

Does the use ot this word mean that the 
building in the village was not regarded as a 
_ church, but merely as a chapel? The 
iving is a rectory. 

‘* Anne, the wife of Thomas ffoote, Rector,” 
was buried 2 Oct., 1667, and ‘‘ Thomas Foote, 
Rector, buryed 24 ffeb., 1671.” But in 
1758-64 Debat,”’ the clergyman who 
officiates at baptisms, is described as 
“curate,” and a successor, Drax Durbin, 
who baptizes in 1798-1814, signs himself 
“clerk” only. 

Some of the surnames and Christian names 
in this Register are peculiar, or peculiarly 
spelt. Among the former are Chambre, 
Doyvont, Cowbart, Wodiatt (?), Nethway, 
Sedders, Mulgry, Diggons or Diggins, Doggat, 
Bathman, Tockoy, Bassent, Ofold, Harben, 
none of which, so far as I know, is now 
found in the neighbourhood. Among the 
feminine Christian names are Joan, Lattice 
(Lettice), Charity, ffrance (sic for Frances), 
Persola, Flower, “Fevey” or “ Phebey,” 
and ‘“Nellaper’ or ‘Nellafer” (1789), 
nearly all of which are now out of favour 
with the villager everywhere. 

Penry LEwIs. 


CospsBett.—His marriage with 
Ann Clay, “the daughter of a sergeant of 
artillery, whom he met in Canada,’ was 
solemnized at the parish church of Hampton, 
Middlesex, 28 Aug., 1791 (Par. Reg.). 

DANIEL HIPWELL. 
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VANISHING City LANDMARKS: RECTORY 
House or St. CoRNHILL. (See 
11 8. vii. 247; viii. 46; x. 26, 407, 426.)— 
Apropos of the disappearance of this old house 
it will be of interest to mention that the little 
churchyard adjoining, which has been so 
long disfigured by a builder’s shed, is now 
cleared. With its grass plot fringed with a 
dozen or so of trees, it furnishes another 
‘pleasant oasis amid the bustle of city life. 
‘One is glad, also, to note that the displaced 
tombstones are in process of reinstatement. 

Crcit CLARKE. 

Junior Atheneum Club. 


THe “Bett” extra-illus- 
trated copy of Macklin’s folio Bible, 1791, 
has been lodged for nearly thirty-five years 
in the Bishop Phillpotts Library at Truro, 
where I have recently examined it. The 
copious interleavings increased it to the 
unprecedented number of _ sixty - three 
volumes, which were bound in half-morceco 
by Clegg & Son of Manchester, whose bill, 
dated 17 June, 1866, came to 621. 17s., and 
cannot be called excessive. Mr. John Gray 
Bell was born at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
being the son of Thomas Bell, a book-collector 
and a friend of Thomas Bewick. He 
became a_ bookseller, and conducted a 
business in Covent Garden ; but in his later 
years he resided at Manchester, where he 
died 16 Feb., 1866, at the age of 43. 

After some auction-room vicissitudes the 
“* Bell” Bible came into the hands of the 
Rev. Franke Parker, Rector of Luffincott, 
near Launceston. He in 1883 bequeathed 
it, as a part of his valuable collection of 
books, to the Bishopric of Cornwall. It 
contains about 10.000 engravings and about 
1,000 original drawings, with specimen 
leaves of many early editions of the Bible. 
As an example of “ Grangerizing”’ it has 
aie never been equalled. Yet it might 

ave been enlarged if the misguided collector 
had possessed copies of the illustrations of 
Picart and Demarne. 
RicuarD H. THORNTON. 
8, Mornington Crescent, N.W. 


EPpiraPHIANA: LONGNOR CHURCHYARD.— 


1. In Memory of William Billinge, who was 
born in a Cornfield at the Fawfieldhead, in this 
Parish, in the year 1679. At the age of 23 years 
he enlisted into His Majesty’s Service under Sir 
George Rooke, and was at the taking of the 
Fortress of Gibraltar, in 1704. He afterwards 
served under the Duke of Marlborough at the 
ever Memorable Battle of Ramillies, fought on the 
23rd of May, 1706, where he was wounded by a 
musket shot in the thigh. Ile afterwards re- 


turned to his native country, and with manly 


courage defended his Sovereign’s rights at the 

Rebellion in 1715 and 1745. He died within the 

space of 150 yards of where he was born, and was 

interred here the 30th of January, 1791, aged 

112 years. 

Billited by Death, I quartered here remain, 

When the trumpet sounds, I’ll rise and march 
again. 

2. In 
Memory of Samuel 

Bagshaw late of Har- 

dingsbooth who depar- 

ted this life June the 

5th 1787 aged 71 years. 

Beneath lie mould’ring into Dust 

A Carpenter’s Remains 

A Man laborious, honest, just; his Character 
sustains. 

In seventy-one revolving years, 

He sow’d no Seeds of Strife ; 

With Ax and Saw, Line Rule & Square, Employ’d 
his careful life. 

But Death, who view’d his peaceful Lot, 

His Tree of Life assail’d : 

His Grave was made upon this spot, & his last 
Branch he nail’d. 

C. L. CumMMtIncs, 

Sunderland. 


Matcu-Girt’s Sonc.—I have found the 
following song in an old note-book ; it dates 
from the time when tinder-boxes and brim- 
stone matches were in. regular use, which I can 
just remember, as also a somewhat different 
version of the song :— 

There was an old woman in Rosemary Lane, 
She cuts ’em and dips ’em, an’ I do the same. 
Come buy my fine matches, come buy ’em of me, 
They are the best matches ’most ever you see; 
For lighting your candles and kindling your fire 
They are the best matches as you can desire. 

As I remember it, the second line was :— 
He [or she] cuts them, she [or he] dips them, and 

I do the same, 
so that the first line must have been different, 
probably referring to the girl’s father and 
mother. 

Durham. 


GLADSTONE ON GERMANY’S GREED. — 
In an anonymous article contributed by 
Gladstone to The Edinburgh Review in 
1870, that statesman warned Germany 
against the consequences of wresting Alsace 
and Lorraine from France, and he uttered 
this prophecy :— 

“A new law is coming to sway the practice of 
the world; a law which recognizes independence, 
which frowns on aggression, which favours pacific, 
not the bloody settlement of disputes; which 
recognizes as a tribunal of paramount authority 
the general judyment of civilized mankind. It has 
censured the aggression of France; it will censure, 
if need arise, the greed of Germany.” 


M. R. L. BRESLAR. 
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_ WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
tormation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. » 


PRINCE CHARLES 
ENGLISH. 


CARLYLE’s ‘ Frederick the Great,’ in one of 
its excerpts relative to Scotlan! in ‘‘ the 
Forty-Five ” (vol. iv. p. 189, original edition), 
has the following passage from an account 
by an eye-witness of the entry of the Young 
Pretender into Edinburgh :— 

‘A tall, slender young man, about tive feet ten 
inches high; of a ruddy complexion, high-nosed, 
large rolling brown eyes; long-visaged, red haired, 
but at that time wore a pale periwig, and he was in 
a highland habit (coat), over the shoulders a blue 
sash wrought with gold, red velvet breeches; a 
green velvet bonnet, with white cockade on it and 
gold lace. His speech seemed very like that of an 
Irishman, very ay. 

The characteristic comment of Carlyle on 
this last item of information from the 
authority from whom he quotes is: ‘‘ How 
did you know, my poor friend ?’’ Yet it 
raises another question which is not wholly 
without interest: How did Charles Edward 
really speak the English language? I am 
not aware that there is any particular men- 
tion of the exact extent of his knowledge in 
that respect. That his familiarity with the 
use of the written language was limited may 
be learnt from the short note cited by Earl 
Stanhope in his history. The note was 
written by Charles Edward to his father Its 
spelling is very bad indeed, and cannot pass 
as that of an educated man, even when the 
fullest allowance is made for an age when 
English orthography was still comparatively 
unsettled. As Earl Stanhope observes, the 
weapon which the Prince knew how to handle 
80 well is set down as a “‘sord.”’ 


According to the same noble author, 
Charles Edward’s French orthography was 
as defective as his English, and he gives 
specimens of the Prince’s letters in that 
language which prove the fact. Though 
he wrote French so indifferently, he would, 
of course, have a ready command of the 
spoken tongue. It was that with which 
he must have been most familiar from his 
birth. But how about his English ? One 


would naturally suppose that in view of the 
great heritage which, as all good Jacobites 
believed, awaited him sooner or later, care | 
would have been taken to instruct him in 


English. The exiled Stuarts must have 
often heard of the sneers and sarcasm 
directed at ‘‘ George the Elector ’’ when, as 
George I. of England, he came to reign over 
a people whose language he could not speak 
at all. The second George, as we know, was 
only a slight improvement on his father in 
that respect. It may well be thought that 
special pains would be taken with the 
English education of those two Stuart 
princes who were successively known_ to 
their adherents as James IIT. and Charles II. 
But was it actually so ? 

I am not aware that in any of the numerous 
books and documents which are extant con- 
cerning the exiled Royal family there is a 
special reference to this matter to which I call 
attention. In the absence of positive infor- 
mation the inquirer is thrown back upon 
mere conjecture as to how either the Old 
Pretender or the Young Pretender acquitted 
himself when he spoke English. Both were, 
no doubt, from their cradles surrounded 
with persons who were “native and to the 
manner born” as regards the use of the 
English language. But it is probable that 
at St. Germains, where the son of James II. 
was brought up, more French than English 
would be heard, notwithstanding the crowd 
of Jacobite exiles, English, Scotch, and 
Irish, who were in attendance, and it is 
likely that the English of the Old Pretender, 
even if it were fluent and correct, would be 
spoken with a foreign accent. 

The likelihood of the Young Pretender’s 
English showing traces of foreign influence 
is still greater. He was thrown more exclu- 
sively among companions whose colloquial 
intercourse would be conducted in French 
or Italian—French for preference, as the 
language which was then supposed to be 
common to everybody who counted for 
anything all over the Continent. But there 
is yet a further question suggested by the 
curious remark of the contemporary observer 
cited by Carlyle, that which notes Charles 
Edward’s “ speech” as being “like that of 
an Irishman.’ May not the Prince’s accent in 
speaking English indeed have smacked some- 
what of the Irish ? I see no improbability in 
such a conjecture. The Prince’s tutor, Sir 
Thomas Sheridan, was an Irishman. English 
in the eighteenth century among educated 
men of both countries was, even as at the 
present day, doubtless much the same, so 
far as actual pronunciation went, both in 
England and Ireland. That subtler thing 
ealled accent was, however, a distinction 
more broadly marked, I should say, and 
considerably more emphasized in the eigh- 


| 
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teenth century that it is now. It was appa- 
rently so with the great Edmund Burke. 
His “‘brogue”’ is said to have been as 
unmistakable as that of O’Connell. It is 
tolerably certain, then, that Prince Charles 
Edward’s tutor, and those other Irish fol- 
lowers with whom he was in close touch, 
spoke what the late Dr. Joyce would have 
called ‘‘ Irish English.” 

Peculiarities of utterance thus acquired 
at the most susceptible time of life would 
remain. Possibly they struck the dour 
Hanoverian Scot —as I presume he was— 
who witnessed the Prince’s arrival in Edin- 
burgh, and who took such precise note of 
his appearance and his mode of speech. To 
be sure, his concluding remark might only 
be an allusion to the style of the Prince’s 
deliverance, and not exactly to its intonation. 
The popular idea of an Irishman of that 
period, on the eastern side of St. George's 
Channel, was that he was an adept in 
cajolery, and must necessarily be “sly.” 
In the comparison he instituted ‘‘ our poor 
friend’? may have meant to be simply 
satirical, and to show his contempt for what 
the admirers of Charles Edward described as 
a singularly gracious and winning address. 
Yet he may also have meant that the Prince’s 
English had certain Irish inflections. What 
one would wish to know is whether it ever 
struck anybody else in the same way. The 
present writer can recall no statement to 
that effect. 

Charles Edward frequently dropped across 
English travellers on the Continent, and no 
doubt on such occasions spoke to them in 
their own vernacular. There are some de- 
tailed accounts of meetings of the kind. 
For example, there is the story of the English 
lady who, towards the close of his life—at 
Florence, I think—was at a card- party 
where Charles was present. He spoke to 
her in English, and even made a jest, in ‘‘ sly,” 
but good-humoured fashion, at his own ex- 
pense. Taking up three picture-cards to 
which well-known nicknames then current 
in England attached, he said, ‘‘ Here, 
madame, we have the Pope and the Devil 
who the third party is I need not specify.” 
Who that was, all loval adherents of the 
Hanoverian dynasty knew perfectly well. 
They prayed to be saved from the Pope, the 
Devil, and the Pretender. The lady who 
had this meeting with the ‘‘ King by Divine 
right,” and who has given the actual words 
he made use of, is silent as to any pecu- 
liarity of accent on his part. 

Are there any contemporary witnesses 
who can now, through the medium either 


of printed books or unpublished docu- 
ments, be made to testify with respect 
to the English spoken by Bonnie Prince 


‘Charlie ?. The inquiry thus suggested is not 


to be thought altogether idle or superfluous. 
Nothing that can add to the general know- 
ledge of a prominent historic figure can be 
considered in such a light. Perhaps the 
quest indicated may be pursued by one of 
the many contributors to ‘N. & Q.’ who are 
nearer than I am to original sources of infor- 
mation regarding Charles Edward. 

Morcan McManon. 
Sydney, N.S.W. 


CHARLES READE’s NoTE-Books.—Accords 
ing to the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,’ Charles 
Reade m: de a vast collection of notes, cut- 
tings, and extracts from books for use in 
his novels and plays, and, having du'y 
arranged and indexed them, gave orders 
that they should be open for inspection for 
two years after his death. I should be glad 
to know in whose hands these valuable 
records are now, and whether it would be 
possible for Reade’s admirers to get access 
to them. Please reply direct. 

C. B. WHEELER. 

80, Hamilton Terrace, N.W. 


‘Epwin Droop’: A CLAssicaAL QUERY.— 
Miss Twinkleton, when her school broke up 
(chap. xiii. of ‘Edwin Drood’), referred in 
her parting speech to “‘ what was said by 
the Spartan General, in words too trite for 
repetition, at the battle it were superfluous 
to specify.” Was she bluffing her young 
charges without any special knowledge be- 
hind her? and, if not, who is the General ? 
He would be discovered, I imagine, in school- 
books now obsolete. Leonidas at Thermo- 
pyle is the obvious person, but I find 
nothing which seems apt to the oceasion 
in Plutarch’s ‘ Laconica.’ V. 


JAMES JOHN LONSDALE.—This man was 
a barrister, and the second son of James 
Lonsdale, portrait painter. He was edu- 
cated at University College, London, and 
admitted a student of Lincoln’s Inn on 
24 Nov., 1831 (aged 21). He was Recorder 
of Folkestone and Judge of County Courts 
from 1855 to 1884. He was twice married : 
(1) 1 Jan., 1853, to Jessica Matilda, widow of 
Dr. Herbert Mayo, F.R.S., and only daughter 
of Samuel James Arnold of Orchard House, 
Walton-on-Thames; she died July, 1866. 
(2) August, 1878, to Prudentia Sarah Jeffer- 
son, widow of Thomas James Arnold, metro- 
politan police magistrate, and only child of 
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T. Jefferson Hogg of Norton House, Stock- 
ton-on-Tees. Did he leave any issue by 
either wife, or to whom did his pe anid pass 
on his decease ? I am told his effects were 
sold by auction on his or his widow’s decease, 
probably in Folkestone or Sandgate. Can 
any one say the exact date and the name 
of the auctioneer ? I am anxious to trace 
certain portraits by his father, James Longs - 
dale, which were then sold. 
T. Cann Hucues, M.A., F.S.A. 
Lancaster. 


HypE.—One Hyde was a Justice of the 
Peace for the Tower Hamlets in 1787. 
Where can I find particulars of him ? 

Horace BLEACKLEY. 


Sm JoHn AND Lapy O_pmrxon.—Sir John 
Morella Oldmixon was the son of a musician 
named Morella by the daughter of John 
Oldmixon (1673-1742), the historian. He 
was a lieutenant of Dragoons, and one of 
the gentlemen-in-waiting to the Duke of 
Portland during that nobleman’s Lord- 
Lieutenancy. John Morella took the name 
of Oldmixon, and was knighted on 8 Sept., 
1782 (‘The Knights of England,’ W. A. Shaw, 
ii. 297; cf. John Taylor’s ‘ Records of my 
Life’). He was well known as a man of 
fashion, and was nicknamed “The Bath 
Beau ”’(v. John Bernard’s ‘ Retrospections of 
the Stage,’ ii. 31). He married Miss George, 
who was an actress at the Haymarket, 
1783-9, and went with his wife to America, 
where he died in 1818 (Gent. Mag., lxxxviii. 
part ii. 478). 

Lady Oldmixon survived him, and is said 
to have kept a girls’ school at Philadelphia 
after his death (‘N. & Q.,’ 3 S. xii. 76). 
What was her Christian name, and when did 
she die ? Horace BLEACKLEY. 


ScortisH UNIVERSITY THESES.—Writing 
in The Aberdeen University Library Bulletin 
for June (ii. 739), Mr. Kellas Johnstone 
says :— 

“In the history of the evolution of university 
education in Scotland from archaic forms and 
methods, there are no objects of greater interest 
than the prints of the Theses annually contested 
by the candidates for graduation in Arts....They 
were prepared by the regent towards the close 
of the four years’ curriculum, and it was doubtless 
an important part of his business to ensure that 
his magistrands were well instructed how to 
defend them successfully in public. In its most 
usual form the little book begins with a title-page 
announcing in general terms the character of the 
propositions to be propugned, the name of the 
college and of the preses, the date fixed for the 
public contest, and the imprint. Upon succeed- 
ing og we there follows a dedicatory and supertla- 
tively flattering address to some influential patron 


of the college, signed by the preses and candi- 
dates....Then come the Theses.... This kind 
of Arts Graduation Theses seems to have been 
peculiar to Scotland. In the universities of the 
Continent of Europe each student attaining the 
degree contested and published his own individual 
Theses....How this Scottish practice began, or 
when, or where, remains to be discovered. The 
earliest print with which I am acquainted is of 
the Theses propugned under William Craig, 
preses, at the then recently founded University 
of Edinburgh, in 1599, and issued from the press 
of Henry Charteris. But it is certain that it was 
not the first of its kind, and very improbable that 
the system was invented there. It more likely 
arose in the earlier foundations of St. Andrews 
or Glasgow, necessitated by the desirability of 
following Continental custom as nearly as possible, 
while avoiding the difficulties and serious cost 
which so much printing involved.” 

Can any reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ cite proof that 
Mr. Johnstone is wrong in his assertion that 
the system of collective theses, with a class 
of candidates as respondents under a single 
preeses, is unknown outside of Scotland ; and 
that he is right in his conjecture that the 
Scottish system prevailed at St. Andrews 
or Glasgow prior to 1599 ? 

P. J. ANDERSON. 
University Library, Aberdeen. 


‘HERE WE COME GATHERING NUTS AND 
may.’’—A child’s game, played in the sixties, 
with singing and measured movements. 
The words run :— 

Here we come gathering nuts and may, nuts and 
may, nuts and, may, 

Here we come gathering nuts and may on a cold 
and frosty morning. 

Here come four dukes all dressed in blue [repeat 
last four words], 

Here come four dukes all dressed in blue to court 
your lovely daughter Sue. 

My daughter Sue she is too young, &c., 

To understand your Spanish tongue. 

Let her be old or let her be young, &c., 

It is her duty, it must be done. : 

Stand back, stand back, your Graces three, &c., 

And take the fairest that you see. 

The fairest one that I can see 

Is Mabel Mischief [or Tommy Tipcat]; come to me. 

The real name is given, and a tug-of-war 

ensues between the child named and the 

fourth duke, represented by another child. 

Does any one know the author or date ? 
Had the words any reference to the Spanish 
marriage of Mary Tudor or the ‘ Spanish 
Match” of the days of James I.? Has the 
suggestion that nuts and may should be 
gathered together ‘“‘on a cold and frosty 
morning” any reference to the vagaries of 
our famous weather ? B. C. 8. 


[See 8S. v. 426; vi. 58; vii. 231; 9 S. xi. 344, 
437.] 
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Str Ricwarp BULKELEY, Bart., oF IRE- 
LAND AND EWELL, SURREY.—Can any reader 
tell me the date of the creation of this 
baronetcy, and when it became extinct, and 
to what branch of the Bulkeley family it 
belonged ? It is not mentioned in Burke 
of 1838, or in his ‘ Extinct Baronetage’ of 
1841. Sir Richard Bulkeley, Bart., owned 
large estates in Ireland, and was patron of 
the living of Ewell, which he purchased in 
1705. He is buried in a vault under the 
tower of the old church, Ewell, with his wife 
Lucy. The inscription, with arms and crest, 
is as follows :— 

‘* Here lyeth the Body of Sir Richard Bulkeley, 
Bart.,who departed this life April ye 7‘, 1710, 
in the 47" year of his age,and also of Lucy his 
wife, who departed this life October ye 9, 1710, 
in ye 47" vear of her age.” 

I should be glad to know the maiden name 
of Lady Bulkeley, and whether Sir Richard 
was the first and last baronet, and to receive 
any other information about him. 

Lronarp C. Price. 

Ewell, Surrey. 


Poems WAN TED.— 
1. Never grow old in the streets of gold. 


Can any one supply me with the rest of the 

poem in which these words occur? It 

appeared in The Cornhill at the time of the 

Boer War. C. 8. Fry. 
Upton, Didcot. 


2. Can any of your readers give me a 
copy of the poem ‘Inkerman,’ or tell me 
where to obtain it? The last stanza 
begins :— 

Now as longas France and England shall give birth 
to warlike men, 
These deeds will be remembered should the battle 
burst again...... 
Francis A. SHORE. 


PICTURES DEALING witH ScHoon LIFE 
DURING THE NINETEENTH CENTURY.—I 
should be much indebted to any correspon- 
dent for a list of such pictures. 


(Dr.) CourTENAY DuNN. 
Torquay. 


Dickson: BAILLie: GorDOoN : Stmpson.— 
I seek genealogical details of the ancestry 
of the above-named persons :— 


Dickson, died 1798, aged 94, was apine 
merchant in Edinburgh and St. Petersburg. 
He had three daughters (Christian names 
desired) and one son, Samuel Dickson, born 
1749, died 1793, aged 44. He had by his 


wife Agnes—daughter of Thomas Baillie of 
(?) Lamington by his wife... .Gordon—five 


'sons: James, W.S., Samuel, W.S., Henry 
Gordon, W.S., Tom, and George; and two 
daughters: Helen, born 1778, and Agnes, born 
1793. It is thought that the first-named 
was a member of the Dickson of Hartree 
family. 

An Isabella Dickson married at Calinton, 
Edinburgh, 26 Nov., 1790, James Simpson, 
born 1746/7, died 27 April, 1819. Was 
she a sister of the Samuel Dickson who died 
1793? Particulars of the ancestry of 
James Simpson are also desired. 

Please reply direct to 

J. SETON-ANDERSON. 

168, Upper Grosvenor Road, Tunbridge Wells. 


VERGER’S STaFF.—What is the customary 
manner of carrying the mace or staff by a 
verger in church processions? A new 
verger having taken office in the church I 
attend, I am somewhat surprised to notice 
that he carries the verge in his left hand, and 
of course resting on his left shoulder, and, 
moreover, having the medallion at the head 
(circular, and about four inches in diam‘ter 
and one inch in thickness) placed edgeways 
to the line of march. 

In the time of the former verger I used not 
to be near enough to observe how he carried 
the mace, but I have always been imbued 
with the idea of avoiding everything left- 
handed, and so it seems to me the present 
practice cannot be correct. Perhaps some 
one cognizant of cathedral use would be 
good enough to enlighten me. 

W.S. B. H. 


Stoke Poces CuurcH: PicrurE.—Can 
any reader inform me where I may find a 
coloured reproduction of an oil painting of 
this church, depicting it with its inside 
illumination shining through the windows, 
and snow all round the churchyard ? 

Jas. Curtis, F.S.A. 


Sire or Inscription WaANTED.—Can any 
of your readers inform me where this in- 
scription is to be found ?— 

Quis separabit meum atque tuum pendente vita. 
I was informed that it was on an inscribed 
stone in the Museum of Roman Remains at 
Chesters (Cilurnum), Northumberland, but 
a search for it has proved fruitless. 

OxcaM. 


‘Jaco,’ SHorepitcH.—Are there any 
descriptions of the Shoreditch ‘ Jago Dis- 


trict’ besides that contained in ‘A Child 
of the Jago’ (Arthur Morrison) ? 
J. ARDAGH. 


Dublin. 
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ISAAC TAYLOR OF _ ROSS, 
MAPMAKER. 


(11 S. ix. 264.) 


Tuts remarkable surveyor, who produced 
the six magnificent maps between the years 
1751 and 1777, has unfortunately been 
confused with Isaac Taylor of Worcester, 
who lived about that same time and is 
mentioned in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 

This is somewhat surprising, for Isaac 
‘Taylor of Worcester, who was born in 1730, 
left that city for London—where he after- 
wards lived and died—about the middle of 
the eighteenth century, at the very time 
that Isaac Taylor of Ross was engaged on 
his first two county maps. Besides, the 
individual work of the two engravers was 
wholly different. 

As the result of careful investigation it is 
well to record the following valuable data 
about Isaac Taylor of Ross, though it is 
disappointing that nothing has been found 
to throw light upon the early days of this 
marvellous worker; for the production of 
six such maps as bear his imprint is a very 
remarkable achievement, it being remem- 
bered that the whole of the work was 
engraved by hand. 

The British Museum Catalogue of Maps 
enumerates the following counties, and the 
original dates of issue are now given :— 

Oxford ( City of) .. October 29, 1751 


Hereford Jany 1st 1754 
Hants Aug*t 20th 1759 
Dorset Jany 1t 1765 
Worcester 1772 
Gloucester Mar’ 10, 1777 


Unfortunately the date of Taylor’s birth 
has not vet been traced, but the Registers of 
St. Mary’s Church, Ross, record the following 
most interesting facts :— 

Isaac Taylor, Parish of Ross, married Eleanor 
Newman of Ross, in Ross Parish Church (St. 
Mary’s), by licence, 23 Dec., 1759. G. Hill, 
Curate. Witnesses :— 

“FB. Gwillim, 
Elizth, Gwillim.” 

The entries indicate that there were two 
children of the marriage, viz. :— Mary 
Newman, daughter of Isaac Taylor and 
Eleanor his wife, “ christened *” 21 Feb., 
1765; and Elizabeth, daughter of Isaac 


Taylor, Geographer, and Eleanor his wife, 
1 March, 1766. 

The registers further record the “ burial ” 
of Elizabeth, the younger child, on 4 March, 
1770; and of Mary, who lived to be 15 


_ years old, on 23 May, 1780: also, the date 
of “ burial” of Isaac Taylor on 17 June, 
1788. 

The church records give these bare facts 
only. There are no descendants living in 
Ross at the present time, but the simple 
statement that he, Isaac Taylor, was a 
‘‘ Geographer” is all- sufficient for our 


purpose. 
It must, of course, be taken for granted 
that his home was at Ross, where his 


| principal work was done, as all his maps are 


dated from there. 

It was hoped that the gravestone of the 
Taylor family might be traced, but it appears 
that about half a century ago a broad 
footpath was cut through the churchyard, 
destroying many of the stones of that 
period, and there is the possibility that it 
may then have got buried or sent away. 

Let us now turn to the subject of the map 
of Gloucestershire, which was first issued at 
Ross, on 10 March, 1777. 

At the foot of the dedication and title, 
and beneath Isaac Taylor's name and date 
of issue, in the lower part of the cartouche, 
are the words :— 

“N.B. Estates are Survey’d & Mapped in a 
very Accurate & Neat manner at ye usual Prices. 
Also Maps Reduced & Drawn in the manner of 
Engraving.” 

My own copy of this map, which is folded 
and in its original case, size 12 in. by 9 in., 
bears this interesting label on the outside :— 

Gloucestershire. 
Sold by Wm. Faden, 
Geographer to the King, 
Charing Cross. 

In old handwriting the date is added on 
the right side of the printing on the label. 

A later copy of this 1777 map in the 
University Library, Cambridge, referred to 
by the Rev. C. 8. Taytor, has a label pasted 
over the note respecting the professional 
work undertaken by Taylor, at the foot of 
the cartouche, lettered as follows :— 
wo ‘Printed for Wm. Faden......Augt. 21st 

786.” 

Does this not indicate that the health of 
the mapmaker may have given way about 
this time and that he had made a fresh 
arrangement with Faden, the London pub- 
lisker? For whereas the original 1777 
edition was sold by Faden, the later issue of 
21 Aug., 1786, was labelled as having been 
‘* printed for Wm. Faden.” 

And now, within two years, in the year 
1788 as we have seen, Isaac Taylor died, 
when probably the London publisher ac- 


quired the copyright of the map. Twelve 
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years later a “second edition ’’ was issued, 
when the wording at the bottom of the 
cartouche was again altered as follows :— 

“London. Published by W. Faden, Geo- 
grapher to the King, and H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales. Charing Cross, Novr. 24. 1800. Second 
Edit.” 

As it has been shown that the intervals 
which occurred between the issues of the 
six large maps indicate only three, five, six, 
seven, and five years respectively, and no 
publication is recorded after the Gloucester- 
shire map of 1777 was issued, although 
eleven years had passed away, we may 
assume that that map concluded the life- 
work of Isaac Taylor of Ross. 

Joun E. Prircuarp, F.S.A. 

22, St. John’s Road, Clifton. 


HERALDIC QUERY: BoTELER Arms (11S. 
xi. 399).—I thin‘ that in all probability your 
correspondent will find that the shield of arms 
about which he makes inquiries belongs to the 
family of Boteler. 

It is strange, however, that that very 
useful encyclopedia of armorial bearings, 
Edmondson’s ‘Complete Body of Heraldry ’ 
(2 vols., 1780), whilst giving—in the aug- 
mented edition of Glover’s ‘Ordinary of 
Arms’ to be found in vol. i.—the first and 
fourth quarterings of the shield inquired 
about, Or, a chief indented azure, as 
belonging to the family of Boteler, and io 
no other, yet in its ‘Alphabet of Arms’ 
(in vol. ii.), in which several families of that 
name are given as bearing variants of the 
second and third quarterings of the above 
shield (Gules, three covered cups or), 
assigns to none of them the coat given 
above from Glover’s ‘ Ordinary.’ In one 
isolated instance, however, it is attributed 
to the family of Butler, which is, of course, 
only a less archaic form of the same name. 

I regret that I can make no suggestion 
as to the alliance indicated by the impaled 
coat. J. S. Upat, F.S.A. 


These arms are Butler impaling Kavanagh. 
P. M. gives no clue to date, but they might be 
those of Sir James Butler, Knt., of Polestown, 
co. Kilkenny, who married Sabh, daughter 
of Donel Reagh MacMorrogh Kavanagh, 
Lord of Ferns, co. Wexford, and died in 
1467. (See Burke’s ‘ Peerage,’ sub ‘ Or- 
monde.’) H. J. B. CLemMents. 
Killadoon, Celbridge. 


The arms described are those of Butler, 
Earl of Ormond, impaling, apparently, those 
of Dillon. 8. Dic: 

[Mr. A. Ropway also thanked for reply.] 


‘THE DEAN OF RIPON’S FAMOUS SIMILI- 
TUDE” (11 S. xi. 402).—Arnold’s own foot- 
note in later editions explains the reference : 

“In a letter to The Times respecting Dr. Pusey 
and Dr. Temple, during the discussion caused by 
Dr. Temple’s appointment to the See of Exeter, 
Dr. Temple was the total leper, so evidently a 
leper that all men would instinctively avoid him, 
and he ceased to be dangerous; Dr. Pusey was 
the partial leper, less deeply tainted, but on_ that 
very account more dangerous, because less likely 
to terrify people from coming near him. A 
piece of polemical humour, racy, indeed, but 
hardly urbane, and _ still less Christian! 
‘St. Paul and Protestantism,’ third edition, 1875, 


p. ix. 
Epwarp BENSLY. 


Dratect WorpDs OF THE 
Firtiges (11 8. xi. 295, 403).—A few days 
ago a man was delivering oil here. I was 
standing by watchinghim. He had mislaid 
one of his utensils, and said to me, “I 
suppose, sir, you haven’t a small tundish 
you could lend me?” So the word is 
evidently not obsolete in this county. 


In allusion to Mr. Ratcuirre’s reference 
to the word clock=beetle, I may say that 
in John Clare’s time a familiar child’s 
name for the ladybird was “ clock-a-clay.”’ 
His fifty-first sonnet in ‘The Village 
Minstrel’ (vol. ii. p. 199) contains the 
following :— 

And lady-cow, beneath its leafy shed, 

Call’d when I mix’d with children ‘‘ clock-a-clay,” 

Pruning its red wings on its pleasing bed, 

Glad like myself to shun the heat of day. 
JOHN T. PAGE. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


Corrus Curistr IN ENGLAND: Post- 
REFORMATION (11 S. xi. 430).—A very 
interesting paper by the Rev. D. Edmondes 
Owen, Vicar of Llandovery, entitled ‘ Pre- 
Reformation Survivals in Radnorshire,’ 
which appeared in the Transactions of the 
Hon. Society of Cymmrodorion for 1910-11, 
contains evidence of many striking survivals 
of pre-Reformation practices. It does not 
mention the observance of Corpus Christi ; 
but so many are the survivals recorded that 
I should be surprised to find that no memory 
of Corpus Christi survives. Perhaps a 
query addressed to the author direct would 
elicit information. 


ScHoou Fortx-Lore (11 8S. xi. 277, 347, 
409).—Mr. remarks at the last 
reference recall a memory of my own boy- 
hood. One of my teachers had very pro- 
nounced views on caning, and was a veritable 
martinet. Determined to be even with 


him, I procured some rosin or borax 
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(I forget which) from my father’s stock and 
rubbed it over the palm of my hand, pre- 
paratory to action. “Swish!” fell the 
cane. ‘‘D !”? muttered the man, as the 
ferule split, to the immense delight of the 
whole class. I kept the secret to myself, 
and I was thenceforward made monitor. 
M. L. R. B. 


Myrtorama ” (118. xi. 361, 441).—Up to 
the “eighties,” if not later, a family named 
Turner, which, I think, had its centre at 
Sheffield, travelled about the country with 
a “show ” called “‘ a myriorama,” a superior 
kind of ‘‘ panorama,” out of which, I have 
heard it said, the modern “ pictures” were 
developed. The Turner family were artists 
of no mean character, and one of them was 
a popular tenor singer. They invented the 
myriorama, I think. Tuos. RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 


** Janus” (11 S. xi. 418).—At p. 98 of 
vol. v. of ‘ The Catholic Encyclopedia’ the 
Right Rev. Mgr. Paul Maria Baumgarten 
writes :— 

““Searcely had the first detailed accounts of 
the council’s proceedings appeared, when D6l- 
linger published in the Augsburg Allgemeine 
Zeitung his famous ‘ March articles,’ reprinted 
anonymously in August of that year under the 
title: ‘ Janus, der Papst und das Konzil.’ The 
accurate knowledge of papal history here mani- 
fested easily convinced most readers that only 
Déllinger could have written the work.” 


JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


? 


The British Museum ‘ Catalogue of Printed 
Books’ gives “Janus” as being Johann 
Friedrich and Johann Joseph Ignaz von 
Doellinger; whilst Halkett and Laing also 
give the same authorship. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE, F.R.S.L. 


Pack-Horsses (11 S. xi. 267, 329, 362, 440). 
—It may be of interest to note that we have 
at Aberdeen a _ well-preserved pack-horse 
bridge—the only one, I think, in this part of 
Scotland. It spans what is known as the 
Ruthrieston Burn (stream running from the 
suburb named, in the twelfth century, 
Ruadri’s-toun). The bridge was built by 
the Town Council of Aberdeen in 1693-4 of 
granite. It is about 8ft. wide, with no 
parapets (the usual arrangement), and has a 
double line of cobble-paving, for horses going 
and horses coming. ‘The little bridge carried 


the south highway from the Bridge of Dee 
into Aberdeen from 1694 to 1800, when a new 
spacious highway, now known as Holburn, 
was made from the Bridge of Dee into the 
city. 


The bridge has three small arches and 


two piers. Above one pier the Town Council 
placed a sandstone block cut with the town’s 
coat of arms. The Provost of the time— 
without permission—balanced this by placing 
above the other pier a corresponding block 
with his own coat of arms, and the Town 
Council were so angry that they had the 
Provost’s block reversed, and an inscription 
cut on the other end telling that it was the 
Town Council that erected the bridge! 
Eight vears afterwards they had the Pro- 
vost’s block restored to its original position, 
and both coats of arms are still to be seen. 

There are at least two pack-horse bridges 
in Perthshire, and one in the parish of Stow, 
near Galashiels, known there as a Roman 
bridge, but there is no Roman bridge in 
Scotland. It was really built in 1655. 

G. M. FRASER. 
Publie Library, Aberdeen. 


Pack-horse bridges over the River Brock, . 
in Bleasdale, Lancashire, and over the Cher- 
well at Charwelton, Northamptonshire, are 
described and illustrated in Antiquary, 
for November, 1914, and April last re- 
spectively. Are there pictures of these two 
bridges in Mr. Wilkinson’s book, mentioned 


by Mr. A. L. Humpureys, ante, p. 363 ? 
Penry LEwIs. 


MaryBonE LANE AND SWALLOW STREET 
(11 S. xi. 210, 258, 325, 410).—I am obliged 
to Mr. Aran Stewart for his useful amend- 
ment to my statement at the third reference, 
that King Street is now Warwick Street. 
Clearly at the date cited, 1692, King Street 
extended from what is now Oxford Street 
to Marybone Street or Lane. At a later 
date the portion below King Street was re- 
named Warwick Street, and still later the 
remainder was called Kingly Street. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


Bireit Rooke, NintH ABBESS OF SYON 
(11 S. xi. 433).—The following will not prove 
very helpful, I am afraid, but having noted 
a discrepancy between Mr. WAINEWRIGHT S 
designation of Lady Bridget Rooke and that 
given by Mr. Aungier in his ‘ History of Syon 
Monastery,’ I venture to encroach on your 
valuable space. 

According to Mr. Aungier, Lady Bridget 
Rooke was the thirteenth abbess from the 
foundation (3 March, 1415), and the third 
in succession from Sister Agnes Jordan, who 
surrendered the monastery in 1539. Sister 
Agnes Jordan has 30 Jan., 1531, placed 
against her name, which date is probably 
that of her election, as by the pension list at 
the period of the suppression she appears 
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‘to have been awarded the sum of 2001. 
perannum. The account of Lady Bridget 
Rooke’s demise and funeral testifies to the 
high esteem in which she was held :— 

“The community about this time experienced 
® great loss by the death of the lady Abbess, 
Bridget Rooke, which took place on the feast of 
the Epiphany. As soon as her death was made 
known in the city, it was greatly lamented, and 
the sentiment of love universally borne towards 
her caused a great conco'irse of people of all ranks 
to attend her burial, at which most of the Co: rt 
-of Parliament assisted. She was borne to the 
grave by the Brothers, and accompanied by the 
four orders, with their priors, and the Father 
following near the body. Moreover, a great 
lady of the city, to testify the love and reverence 
“she had for her, cau ed twelve virgins to be dressed 
in white, each having a white taper in her hand, 
and they in this manner encircled the hearse. 
The reverend Father-in-God, John Lesly, Lord 
Bishop of Ross, performed the service in his 
pontifical vestments ; which ended, the theologue 
of the cathedral church preached a_ funeral 
sermon in her commendation.” 
John Lesly was Secretary to Mary, Queen of 
Scots; the place of burial was the Church 
of St. Louis, before the high altar. 

The name Rooke is said to be inscribed on 
a pavement in Isleworth Church, as follows: 
** Robert Millington, Esq., 1714. His son-in- 
law Bru-denell Rooke, aged 85, 1776.” 

AITCHO. 


A RussIAn EASTER (11 S. xi. 277, 440).—I 
was wrong in saying, as I find evidence that 
I did say, that the Roman Church has three 
Masses on Christmas Eve. I sinned against 
light, for I had been taught that, whatever 
colloquial use may suggest, ecclesiastical prac- 
tice does not justify my words. Seeing that 
the first of three Masses is not celebrated 
until midnight on the very verge of 25 Decem- 
ber, it must be manifest to the meanest 
capacity that it is impossible to offer the 
subsequent Masses before the Feast of the 
Nativity has actually begun. That there 
are, or were, three Masses on Christmas morn 
in some parts of France it were folly to deny. 

Henry Gréville is guiltless of the blunder 
of which I am convicted. Happily I have 
been able to consult ‘Les NKoumiassine,’ 
which had passed from my keeping. Here 
are the author’s very words :— 

“Le samedi saint arriva. Cette féte de 
Paques, considérée en Russie comme la_ plus 
grande féte de l'année, remplace notre féte de 
Noél, pour la messe de minuit comme pour le 
réveillon.”’—Vol. ii. p. 10. 

Unfortunately, I have never been in Petro- 
grad, but “Henry Gréville’s”’ father was 
French Ambassador at Petersburg, and she 
spent some years with him there, and, pace 
Mr. W. A. Frost, gives one the impression 


| that she knew what she was writing about. 
I hope she did not make the strange mistake 
which is conjectured for her. <A little boy, 
Dmitri, she states, 

“ assista’ trés sérieusement aux trois messes, de 
minuit, de laurore et du jour, un peu fatigué a 
la troisiéme, malgré le repos qu’on avait eu soin 
‘de lui faire prendre aprés le diner. C’était la 
| premiére fois qu’il se rendait 4 Véglise la nuit de 
Paques.” 

It is, perhaps, well to add that the ‘‘ messe 
du jour’ must have ended very early. The 
streets were brilliantly lighted as Dmitri and 
his elders drove home, and ‘la nuit était 
magnifique, douce et claire comme une nuit 
de mai’’—(p. 12). St. SwWITHIN. 


PiccaDILLy TERRACE (11 8. xi. 361, 437). 
Piccadilly Terrace” is the name which, 
within my recollection, was used to describe 
the four houses, near Apsley House, which 
stand back from the street behind a railing. 
They are numbered 142, 143, 144, and 145, 
Piccadilly. The name is used by Lord 
Beaconsfield in ‘Endymion,’ vol. ii. ch. xxviii. 


G. W. E. R. 


BaARSANTI: BULKELEY: NOSSITER. — 
(1) Miss Barsanti, Mrs. Ricoarp Daty 
(11 S. xi. 452).—The initial of this lady’s 
Christian name was J, but what the full name 
was I do not know. She died in Dublin, 
13 April, 1795. 

(2) Mrs. BurxLeEy (11 8. xi. 432).—-The 
Christian name of this actress—whose sur- 
name was always spelt in the playbills 
“ Bulxley “—was Mary. She died at Dum- 
fries, 19 Dec., 1792. 

(3) Miss NossITEr (11 8. xi. 432).—It was 
not until 10 Oct., 1753, that Miss Nossiter 
made her first appearance on the stage at 
Covent Garden Theatre, in the character of 
Juliet to the Romeo of Barry. In 1750 he 
was supported by Mrs. Cibber in the part. 
Some critical remarks upon the acting of 
Miss Nossiter will be found in The Actor, 
1755. She died in 1759. 

Won. Dovctas. 

125, Helix Road, Brixton Hill. 


Lope pE VeGaA’s Guost Story (11 S. xi. 
417).—Prof. Fitzmaurice-Kelly says in his 
‘ Littérature espagnole’ (1913), p. 301, 
apropos of Lope de Vega :— 

“C'est a Vannée 1604 qu’appartient ‘ El 
Peregrino en su patria,’ qui contient ce que 
George Borrow estimait étre le meilleur conte de 
revenants qu’on ait jamais écrit ; la louange est 
démesurée.”’ 


This distinguished scholar kindly informs 


me that Borrow made a translation of the 
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story, which was printed by Knapp ; also that 
‘The Pilgrim,’ a version of the ‘ Peregrino, 
«‘miserably abridged, is very bad.” It may 
be of interest t» note that a copy of this 
‘ Pilgrim’ figured in Dobell’s May catalogue 
(No. 242) as item No. 467 :—- 

“The Pilgrim, translated from the Spanish of 
Lopez de Vega; and Diana, translated from the 
Spanish of Montemayor (abridged)... .1738.” 


A somewhat unsatisfying version of this 
story was given by Knapp in his ‘ Life of 
George Borrow.’ Epwarp BENSLY. 


Spon: Spoon (11 8. xi. 431).— 

‘Spon, Spoon, E., from spéna, a chip or splinter 
of wood. The word is applied by Trede to the 
fragments of the ‘true cross,’ and hence probably 
joints out places where these relics were deposited. 

x.: Spon-don or Spoon-don (Derb.), relic hill.” 
—Edmunds, ‘Traces of History in the Names of 
Places,’ 1869, p. 259. 

A. GRUNDY-NEWMAN. 


The High-Dutch spin means a chip, a 
splinter. It is also spelt spahn. It postu- 
lates West-Saxon *sp@. and Anglian and 
Kentish *spé2. These should be represented 
in modern Eaglish by speen. That occurs 
in place-names and in the provincial “ spean,”’ 
a slip of wood such as is used to bar a gate. 
But West-Germanic @ before n and m is 
expected to become 6 in O.E. Hence spin 
and become spon and mé.a, our 
“spoon and ‘‘ moon.” 

In O.E. spdn meant a chip, a shaving, a 
thin plank. A chip of wood twists upon 
itself, and may become more or less spoon- 
like; this suggested primarily the name 
for the culinary sp6.., our “ spoon,” and the 
word attracted to itself the secondary mean- 
ing of “ silver.” 

The Swedish ‘spin’ means a chip, and 
also the thin boards wherewith houses are 
covered which we call shingles. In Ice- 
landic spénthak is a thatch of shingles, 
and spdnn, spdin, shingles for thatching. 
The East-Friesic spd. has exactly the same 
original meaning and secondary application. 

O.E. sp6.. makes *3p6.vi> spéne in the plural, 
and that would appear to govern the meaning 
in Speenham, the Shingle Home; ep. the 
remarks made by Prof. Skeat, who regarded 
the form as adjectival (‘The Place-Names 
of Berkshire, 1911, pp. 112, 113). Prof. 
Skeat, to whom, with Sievers and Dr. Joseph 
Wright, I owe the facts I am reproducing, 
enables me to add Spondon, Derby. and the 
0.E. Spon-welle and Spon-ford, to the local 


names already given by Mr. SPOONER, whose 
family name is equivalent to Shingler. In, 


the ‘Feudal Aids,’ ann. 1316, “ Speen’’ is 
** Spene cum Woodspene et Spenhamlonde.”’ 
By this date it is clear that spéne had become 
ambiguous in meaning. 

ALFRED ANSCOMBE. 


LevANT MERCHANTS IN Cyprus: ENGLISH 
TOMBSTONES IN LARNACA (11 S. xi. 263).— 
On comparing the inscriptions given by Mr. 
JEFFERY, in his interesting note, with the 
same as they appear in the late Mr. Claude 
Delaval Cobham’s ‘ Excerpta Cypria,’ Nico- 
sia, 1895, p. 4, I find some discrepancies 
which are, perhaps, worth noting. ‘ Ex- 
cerpta Cypria’ appeared originally from 
time to time as a supplement to The Owl, 
published at Nicosia. The part containing 
the inscriptions is dated 1892. 

In what follows J =Mr. Jerrery ; C=Mr. 
Cobham ; the numbers being those given by 
Mr. JEFFERY, ante, p. 263. 

3. J. ad meliorem patram....longeab 
C. ad meliorem patriam....Longe ab 

5. J. in the parish of 

C. in ye Parish of 


6. J. EN THAE-TH | NH=Q HMEPA 
Cc. EN THAE TH | HMEPA 
7. J. 15th of July 
Cc. 15th July 
8. J. xii, MDCCXXXIX 
C. xii... .MDCCXXXIX 
9. J. cujus memorize | dilectis:ime* conjux 
C. cujus memorize | Dilectissima conjux 
10. J. James Lilburn 2nd son of | Capn. Wm. 
Cc. James Lilburn 2nd son | of | Capn. Wm. 


Between “Aged 40 years” and “If great 
integrity,’ Mr. Cobham gives :— 
This tablet | is placed by his | deeply afflicted 
widow. 

J. long honourably remembered. 

C. long honorably remembered. 
ll. J. Her Brittanic [si-] Majestey’s [sic] Consul 

C. Her Britannic Majesty’s Consul 

Maria Leuisa 

C. Louisa Maria 
At the end of this epitaph Mr. Cobham 
gives :— 

If envy in my soul could dwell, 

Child! I could envy thee, 

Ere sin its iron chain had forg’d, 

The captive was set free. 

Then shed no tears on such a grave, 

No mourning vigil keep 

Man is not so sipremely blest, 

To need for angel weep ! 
Petri Bowen [the rest illegible] 
Cc. M. S. | Petri Bowen (9 lines illegible) 

At the end of his note Mr. JEFFERY men- 

tions the tombstone of Capt. Peter Dare. 
1685 ‘(very illegible). Probably the in- 
scription bas almost vanished since Mr. 


* The Editor, being in doubt which was meant, 
and verification impossible, decided in favour of 
this reading. 
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Cobham copied it twenty-three or more 
years ago. He gives it thus :— 

Heare lyeth interred | the body of Capn Peter 

| Dare Comr of the ship | Scipio who departed 
this | life ye 25 June 1685 | aged 38 years 

Mr. JEFFERY has made a slip in saying 
that the oldest English grave in Cyprus is 
that of Peter Deleav, 1692, while both he 
and Mr. Cobham give 1685 as the date of 
Capt. Peter Dare’s death. 

The tomb of another English seaman is 
given by Mr. Cobham as in the graveyard 
of St. Lazarus :— 

Sacred | to the | Memory of | Wm. Balls | 
late Seaman | on board | H.B.M.S. Volage | who 
died |May 20th, 1849 |aged 382. years | This 
tomb is erected as a token of | respect by his 
shipmates 

Some of the discrepancies are very trivial, 
e.g-, ye=the, honorably=honourably. In 
my comparisons I have not troubled about 
all differing stops or v=u. Mr. Cobham 
gives all the inscriptions in capital letters, 
large and small. 

Respecting inscription No. 1, I suggest 
that the “ churchyard of St. George ’ would 
be preferable to the “churchyard of Ay. 
Yeorgios Kondas,” especially as the other 
churchyard is cited as that of St. Lazarus. 
M. Gennadius, the Greek Minister, in- 
forms me that Ay Yeorgios is an endeavour 
to represent the Greek pronunciation of I’, 
which is very soft (7.e., before « and It 
is a fair representation when pronounced as 
in “ yest” or “yeoman.” He says that 
“Ay,” otherwise Ai,” comes akcut in this 
way :— 

“"Aywus by the process of rapid speaking 
becomes “Ais, and when spoken in conjunction 
with the name of a saint it is further abbreviated 
into "Ai, while the feminine ‘Ayia becomes in 
English phonetic rendering Aya.” 

He writes that Kondas is some local desig- 
nation of the particular church devoted to 
St. Gecrge, adding :— 

‘What it precisely means I am unable to say, 
off-hand ; unless it is the ‘ near one,’ not the one 
further off in the country beyond the town.” 

In inscription No. 6, Xpurrodopos 6 Tpaiptos 
means Christopher Graham (or some other 
form of that surname). Compare "Iwo 
6 Tewpyetpijvns, 11S. x. 493. 

What is the meaning of “ Britannici Regis 
Scutarius ” in inscription No. 9 ? 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


Aw ALPHABET OF StRAY Notes (11 S. xi. 
335, 459).—-I am glad to see Q. V.’s correction. 
Owing to the indistinctness of an aged hand 
“brothe’’ was set up as “toothe,’’ and was 
passed unaltered. W. D. Macray. 


| CHESAPEAKE AND SHANNON (11 S. xi. 454). 
—The words of this song are given in the 
‘Students’ Tauchnitz Edition’ of ‘Tom 

| Brown's School Days,’ Leipzig, Tauchnitz, 

: 1887, part i. p. 265. There are nine stanzas ; 
but the lines which, in part i. chap. vi. of 

| ‘Tom Brown,’ Old Brooke is represented as 

singing, do not appear in the song as here 
printed. MULLALLY. 


AUTHOR WANTED: ‘‘LirE IS A ROMANCE,”” 
(11 S. xi. 401).—I have searched in vain for 
this phrase, and have only found the follow- 
ing, which is but a distant approach to the 
actual meaning of the above: ‘The romarce 
of life begins and ends with two blank pages : 
first age and extreme old age’ (Johann Paul 
Richter). H. GoupcHAUx. 

Paris. 


GOATS WITH CaTTLE (11 S. xi. 452).—I 
believe the real reason why grooms like to 
keep goats in a stable is because of the fact 
that many horses dislike being left alone. 
On the other hand, I believe some horses 
dislike being stabled with a donkey. 

J. M. 

123, Pall Mall, S.W. 


Goats with cattle are said to prevent 
dropping of calves, and are still kept for that 
purpose with cattle. I think the idea comes 
from Devonshire. E. E. C 


See 9S. v. 248, 359, 521; vi. 132,196. At 
the third reference Mr. F. T. HisGaAmMeE men- 
tioned it as a fact that goats ‘“‘eat certain 
herbs which would be very injurious to 
cattle.’ I have heard this statement made 
before, and should much like to see it 
followed up by those who possess opportu- 
nities for investigation. 1s it possible to 
obtain the names of these herbs ? 

In ‘Middlemarch’ (p. 291, ed. 1881), 
when describing the old farm homestead 
called Freeman’s End, George Eliot says: 
“There was an aged goat (kept, doubtless, 
on interesting grounds) lying 
against the open back-kitchen door.”’ 

JOHN T. PAGE. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


Like many other disagreeable odours, the 
scent of the goat was accounted healthy, and 
it was probably from the popular association. 
with the Devil that the animal had the credit 
of being able to keep sorcerers in their place. 
In Lean’s ‘Collectanea’ we find that the 
luckiness of entertaining a goat on a farm 
is mentioned in Egglestone’s ‘ Weardale,’ 
and that in Franche-Comté the belief is 
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empéche le sorcier de jeter un sort.’’ Rolland 
{‘Faune poypulaire de la France’) says that 
the general creed of his country is that a 
goat in a shed preserves the cattle from con- 
tazious diseases and from bad air. Another 
important use of the odour is set forth in a 
quotation takea by Rolland from Madame 
Bagréeff-Spéranski’s ‘ Les Pélerins russes & 
Jérusalem :— 

‘Les cochers russes se procurent ordinairement, 
comme reméde aux persécutions des lutins, un 
boue ou un bélier, qui, s’'attachant bientot a 
YVeécurie, devient lami intime des chevaux et les 
préserve, par lantipathie que tout domovoi bien 
né a de son odeur, des maléfices de ce démon 
capricieux.”’—Tom> v. p. 206. 

In ‘Beast and Man in India’ (p. 97) 
Mr. Lockwood Kipling makes Mahammad 
wiswerable for the pleasant assurance, 

‘There is no house possessing a goat but a 
blessing abideth thereon: and there is no house 
possessing three goats but the angels pass the 
night there praying. Se. Swrrune. 


THe Custopy oF Ecciestastican AR- 
CHIVES (11 S. xi. 359, 436).—The statement 
of your correspondent Mr. Joun J. Ham- 
MOND that diocesan documents are kept in 
the Bishop’s and the Dean and Chapter’s 
muniment rooms, and not in a solicitor’s 
office, as stated by Canon Bullock-Webster, is 
only correct up to a certain point. The 
muniment rooms referred to are generally 
apartments in some inaccessible part of 
cathedrals, such as the chambers above side 
chapels. The distance of these “‘ muniment 
rooms” from the so-called registry,” which, 
in actual fact, is more often than not the 
personal office of a solicitor in general prac- 
tice, as Canon Bullock-Webster states, gives 
the Registrar’s clerks a considerable amount 
of additional work, and it has undoubtedly 
become the practice to keep at the Registrar’s 
office some at least of the registers and 
documents which are frequently required 
either for official or research work. These 
documents are not always adequately pro- 
tected from fire when in the Registrar’s office, 
but they are probably just as safe as they 
would be in the “‘muniment room,” which 
is generally a neglected apartment covered 
with dust, into which fresh air and light 
never penetrate, and which is seldom dis- 
turbed except by the vermin which live there, 
and which, in conjunction with neglect and 


damp, are gradually destroying these valu- 


able records. From time to time odd docu- 


ments are dug out at the request of persistent 
searchers ; these are not always immediately 
returned, and some, to my personal know- 
ledge, have not returned at all. The question 


must also be regarded from the point of view 
of the Registrars clerks, on whom the actual 
work of attending to searchers devolves. 
They are not officials of the ecclesiastical 
authorities, but of the Registrar, and the 
work entailed by the requests of students for 
documents is regarded as of secondary 
importance, and often resented as a nuisance. 
Searchers also experience the feeling that 
they are the recipient of favours, and a great 
waste of time is entailed. The remedy is 
well known to all habitués of registries, but 
if one is continually engaged in this class of 
work the expense becomes out of proportion 
with the results. The only remedy is a 
drastic one. The ecclesiastical authorities 
do not possess adequate funds for the care, 
calendaring, and making available of these 
records. These documents are national 
records, and the Government should, there- 
fore, take charge of them, and deal with them 
in such a way that their continuance and 
safe custody would be guaranteed, and 
access would become easy, and a matter of 
right instead of a favour. Curiosus II. 


PartisH Recisters (11 xi. 397).— 
The Croston Register (Lancashire), 1538- 
1685, has now been restored to its parish 
chest, and has been printed by the Lanca- 
shire Parish Register Society. But who is 
Mr. Wake of Fritchley, bookseller, and is it 
known how he got possession of the Register ? 

HENRY BRIERLEY. 

Wigan. 


‘““THE TUNE THE OLD COW DIED OF” (11 
S. xi. 248, 309, 443).—As suggested at the 
last reference, Neil Gow was not a piper, but 
a fiddler, and the foremost master of his day 
in his own particular line. His “ bow- 
hand ”’ was unique, and easily detected when 
he was associated with other performers. 
Once at a public competition he won the 
prize, the adjudicator remarking that he 
“could distinguish the stroke of Neil's 
bow among a hundred players.’ With com- 
paratively little tuition he became an un- 
rivalled player of strathspeys and reels, and 
for long was indispensable as musical leader 
at great parties in Perth, Edinburgh, Dum- 
fries, Cupar, and cther chief towns of the 
country. Besides his ‘ Farewell to Whisky,’ 
he composed a large number of melodies, 
for one of which, ‘ Locherroch Side,’ Burns 
wrote the touching lyric, ‘‘Oh! stay, sweet 
warbling woodlark, stay.” Neil's son 
Nathaniel, friend of Sir Walter Scott, and 
also an expert violinist, published numerous 
compositions by his father, along with many 
more by himself and others. Neil was born 
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in 1727 at Inver, near Dunkeld, and died 
there in 1807. His portrait was painted 
several times by Raeburn. 

THOMAS BAYNE. 


Nathaniel Gow excelled in the composition 
of melodies, and his sets of the older tunes, 
and various of his own airs, were prepared 
for publication by his son Nathaniel. Four 
portraits of ‘‘ the man that play’d the fiddle 
weel’’ were painted by Sir Henry Raeburn— 
one for the County Hall at Perth, the others 
for the Duke of Athol. Lord Gray, and Lord 
Panmure. His portrait was also introduced 
into the picture ‘A Highland Wedding,’ by 
Sir William Allan, along with that of Donald 
Gow, his brother, who usually accompanied 
him on the violoncello. 

Wittram MacArravr. 


Tue SrEvEN Seas (11 S. xi. 434).—Ac- 
cording to 7. P.’s Weekly for 21 Nov., 1914, 
Mr. Kipling himself stated that the Seven 
Seas are :—‘‘ North Atlantic, South Atlantic, 
North Pacific, South Pacific, Arctic Ocean, 
Antarctic Ocean, Indian Ocean. Which 
Seven Seas include all the lesser ones.” 

J. G. THACKER. 

159, Burton Road, Lincoln. 


Sir MooreE AND THE GORDON HIGH- 
LANDERS: BLacK STRIPE IN OFFICERS’ 
Lace (11 S. xi. 300, 390).— According to 
‘ The Records and Badges of Every Regiment 
and Corps of the British Army,’ by Chichester 
and Burges-Short (Clowes, 1895), I find 
that the lace worn by the officers of the 
Gordons is of gold thistle pattern, with a 
black stripe introduced top and bottom. 
The Gordon Highlanders is the only Scottish 
territorial regiment having the latter dis- 
tinction. The Ist Battalion was previously 
the 75th (Stirlingshire) Regiment of Foot ; 
and the 2nd Battalion, late 92nd, previously 
100th (Gordon Highlanders) Regiment of 
Foot. 

The same authority says of the Norfolk 
Regiment—formerly the 9th (East Norfolk) 
Regiment of Foot—that 
“the Norfolk Regiment is one of seven English 
Territorial Regiments in which the gold lace of 
the ordinary English rose pattern is distinguished 
by a black stripe, introduced at top and bottom.” 
No reason, however, is given for the dis- 
tinction. The other six regiments bearing 
it I find to be :— 

(1) The Prince Albert’s Somersetshire 
Light Infantry, late 13th (Ist Somersetshire) 
(Prince Albert’s Light Infantry) Regiment, 
previously 13th (Ist Somersetshire) Regi- 
ment of Foot; (2) The East Yorkshire 
Regiment, late 15th (York, East Riding) 


Regiment of Foot; (3) The Leicestershire 
Regiment, late 17th (Leicestershire) Regi- 
ment of Foot; (4) The East Surrey Regi- 
ment, Ist Battalion, late 31st (Huntingdon- 
shire) Regiment of Foot; 2nd Battalion, 
late 70th (Surrey) Regiment of Foot; 
(5) The Loyal North Lancashire Regiment, 
Ist Battalion, late 47th (Lancashire) Regi- 
ment of Foot, originally ranked as the 58th 
(48th) Regiment of Foot; 2nd Battalion, 
late 8lst (Loyal Lincoln Volunteers) Regi- 
ment of Foot; (6) The York and Lancaster 
Regiment, Ist Battalion, late 65th (2nd 
Yorkshire, North Riding) Regiment of Foot, 
originally a 2nd Battalion, 12th Foot. 

I have further discovered that the Con- 
naught Rangers wear gold lace of shamrock 
pattern, with a black stripe top and bottom, 
and that they are the only Irish regiment so 
distinguished. 

In so far as I have been able to consult 
the historical records of these regiments by 
Cannon, I have found no reason assigned for 
the distinctions in the officers’ lace; but 
from the number of the regiments mentioned 
above I rather agree with Mayor CLARKE’s 
correspondent (ante, p. 390) that the reason 
was ornamental in its origin, silver and black 
generally going together, as in Rifle Brigade 
uniforms at the present time, although in 
the above cases silver has given place to the 
now orthodox patterns of gold lace. 

In that very interesting book 
‘The Life of a Regiment: the History of the 
Gordon Highlanders from its Formation in 1794 
to 1816,’ by Lieut.-Col. C. Greenhill Gardyne 
(Edinburgh, David Douglas, 1901)— 

a second volume of which appeared in 1903, 
bringing the history down to 1898. and 
including an account of the 75th Regiment 
from 1787 to 1881—we learn that the 75th 
was unkilt-d in 1809, but on the adoption of 
territorial titles for regiments it again becamo 
a Highland regiment as the senior battalion 
of the Gordons. There is a very good 
coloured plate representing the officers wear- 
ing trousers during the unkilted period ; the 
stripe is a triple one, the outsides being of a 
light colour, apparently silver, and the centre 
of black. In most of the cases of the seven 
English regiments, the wearing of the black 
distinction appears to be associated in nearly 
every instance with the effective showing- 
up of some silver badge or ornament, even 
when I cannot trace the presence of silver 
lace, e.g., the Norfolk Regiment wear on 
their helmet-plates the figure of Britannia 
in silver on a black velvet ground. The 
Somersetshire have a bugle with strings and 
a mural crown over, surmounted by a scroll 
inscribed ‘‘ Jellalabad,’”’ the Sphinx over 
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“ Egypt’ between the strings of the bugle— 
all in silver on a ground of black velvet. The 
East Yorkshire wear a badge on their tunic 
collars, the white rose in silver on a ground 
of black enamel; and the Leicestershire 
have for the centre of their helmet-plates 
the Roval tiger and scroll in silver on a ground 
of black velvet. 
G. Yarrow Batpock, Major. 
South Hackney, N.E. 


> 


Notes on Books. 


Oxford Literary and Historical Studies. —Vol. IV. 
Bibliography of Johnson. By W. P. Courtney. 
Revised and seen through the press by David 
Nichol Smith. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 


To our readers a glance at the title and authorship 
of this volume will be a sufficient guarantee for its 
admirable quality. Against the violations of truth 
due ‘“‘to negligence or supineness’”’ in a writer 
Johnson expressly protested, and this latest monu- 
ment to his memory has all the exactitude that 
care and unremitting labour can bestow. Mr. 
Courtney did not, alas! live to read the proofs of 
his book, but we are well assured that his manu- 
script was more precise and complete than the 
printed books of a good many authors. Like 
Col. Prideaux, another constant contributor to our 
columns, he was exact to a comma, and we have 
verified the details he gives, both of rare books 
and common books, not with the idea of finding 
slips, but for the pleasure of realizing his wonderful 
accuracy. All is as it should be; the additions 
by Mr. Nichol Smith are useful, and the present 
reviewer has found his interest undiminished 
throughout the volume. Bibliography, so far as 
it concerns mere dates and tables, may be dull for 
the general reader. Here Mr. Courtney has given 
us liberal notes from his store of erudition which 
reveal the human side of Johnson. The volumes for 
which he wrote introductions, or supplied a line 
or two or some alteration, show us his friends ; 
and the replies which his works elicited his 
enemies. Besides numerous corrections, ranging 
from The Gentleman’s Magazine in 1789 toa modern 
edition of 1906, we find an excellent list of perti- 
nent criticisms of various works. Thus Andrew 
Lang’s discussion of the Cock Lane ghost is re- 
ferred to under Johnson’s ‘ Account of the Detec- 
tion of the Imposture ’ in 1762; and we get exact 
references to Cowper’s Correspondence concerning 
the treatment of Milton in the ‘ Lives of the Poets.’ 
A glance at this section will show the elaborate 
care with which the larger works of Johnson have 
been annotated. The gem of the book is, perhaps, 
the comment on the ‘ Dictionary,’ which is full of 
good things. 

Without further appreciation of a book which 
needs none for the judicious reader, we may 
add one or two notes which have occurred 
to us in our survey. The third item in the book, 


Johnson’s proposal for an edition of the Poems of 
Politian, reminds us that Johnson used for up- 
wards of fifty years ‘“‘a very old and curious 
edition of the works of Politian, which appeared 
to belong to Pembroke College, Oxford.’ So 


Hawkins relates, to the disgust of Boswell. The 
late Mr. Makower’s work, ‘ Richard Savage: a 
Mystery in Biography,’ is so considerable that its- 
character might have been stated. To the 
references concerning No. 17, Gough Square,- 
where the ‘ Dictionary ’ was composed, one might 
be added to indicate that the house is now 
thoroughly repaired and a Johnson Museum. 

‘The False Alarm’ was attacked by Wilkes,. 
Birkbeck Hill says in The Gentleman's Magazine > 
but here the ‘ Letter’ by Wilkes is noted as a 
separate production. The ‘ Deformities of Dr.. 
Samuel Johnson,’ which he received with good 
humour, reached, we notice, a second edition. 
Here we miss the usual reference to Boswell’s: 
work conveniently added at the side. Under a 
new issue of ‘ The Lives of the Poets’ (1783), a 
note tells us that “‘ the alterations and corrections: 
in this issue were printed separately,and offered 
gratis to the purchasers of the former editions.’’’ 
Perhaps Jowett, a great Johnsonian, may have 
been induced by this to offer a later edition of his- 
translation of Plato’s ‘ Republic’ on unusually 
generous terms to possessors of the earlier. John-- 
son’s ‘ Prayersand Meditations’ are little known to: 
the reader to-day. Severaleditions are mentioned, . 
and the later ones have introductions or annota- 
tions. But that the book was issued long after 
Johnson’s death for practical purposes we gather - 
from a little pocket edition in our possession, 
which contains the simple text without a word or- 
note by an editor. This issue was published by~ 
T. Allman of Holborn Hill in 1845. 

We heartily thank the Press of Johnson’s- 
University for this complete and trustworthy. 
guide to the writings of a truly great man. 
Some reputations of the eighteenth century 
have faded; Johnson’s is secure, for he was a 
master of the art of life as well as of literature. 


Busones: a Study and a Suggestion. By Arthur: 
Betts. (Published by the Author, 1s. net.) 


Mr. Berrts’s solution of this old puzzle is from 
the point of view of sense a tempting one. After - 
duly rehearsing former conjectures, which connect 
the word with besoigne or with boujon, he asks us 
to consider a connexion with the Icelandic bu, 
a house or estate, and biti, a neighbour—in a 
legal sense, a neighbour acting as juror. He 
would have us suppose that the busones comitatus - 
(‘ad quorum nutum dependent vota aliorum,”’ 
as Bracton says, four or six of whom the justiciarii‘ 
were bidden to take and consult with) were so 
called—by an unofficial nickname—in districts 
to which the Norse dialect had penetrated, from 
their being men of substantial estate, who could 
be considered responsible for and representative 
of the county. 

Ingenious the theory certainly is, but Mr. 
Betts has nothing to show in the way of direct 
evidence even as to the use of the word bui— 
much less as to its having been latinized in the 
form buso. Perhaps his happiest notion—sug- 
gested by buze in Roquefort’s glossary, explained 
as “habitation, lieu de résidence’’—is_ that 
busones came through the Normans. Although 
we cannot pretend to a conviction that Mr. Betts 
is right, we found his pamphlet interesting and 
suggestive, and should learn with pleasure that 
he had traced some actual use of bi surviving 
jn the Western districts where the Danes estab-- 
lished themselves. 
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FIRST EDITIONS AND AUTOGRAPHS, 
Circa 1790 to circa 1830. 


THE most imposing item among first editions 
in the Catalogues under our hand is Messrs. 
Maggs’s complete set of the Waverley Novels in 
74 volumes, bound by Riviere, for which they 
are asking 5501. They have also the interesting 
first editions of Scott’s translations of the Burger 
ballads and of ‘ Goetz.’ Messrs. Dobell describe 
several of the later novels singly in the first 
edition, as well as a set of ‘ Tales of my Landlord ’ 
(second, third, and fourth series) in 12 vols. (61. 6s.). 
Mr. Barnard of Tunbridge Wells has a good 
letter of Scott’s, dated 23 April [1822], to Lady 
Huntly, the best part of which is a sketch of 
*Halidon Hill,’ a piece designed for a collection 
Joanna Baillie was then getting together for 
publication (161.). 

Byron is represented here by ‘Don Juan,’ in 
7 vols. (One 4to, containing the first edition of 
Cantos I. and II., and six 8vo, in which those two 
ecantos are repeated), offered by Messrs. Maggs 
for 151. 15s. ; by Messrs. Sawyer’s copy of ‘ Hours 
of Idleness,’ offered for 91.; and by a few smaller 
examples in the Catalogue of Mr. Poynder of 
Reading, the best of which is an ‘ English Bards 
and Scotch Reviewers ’ (12s. 6d.). 

There are two noteworthy Keats items — 
Messrs. Sotheran’s first edition of ‘ Lamia,’ &c., 
which costs only 21/. in consideration of its 
lacking four pages of advertisement at the end, 
and Messrs. Maggs’s ‘ Endymion,’ in the original 
boards with the label (60/.). 

Messrs. Sawyer’s first editions of Shelley are 
particularly attractive :—a first issue oi the first 
edition of ‘ The Revolt of Islam ’ (261.) ; a ‘ Cenci,’ 
bound by Wood (37l. 10s.); a finely bound 
copy of the ‘ Posthumous Poems’ (151.) ; and a 
‘Prometheus Unbound,’ in an elaborate binding 
by Sangorski & Sutcliffe (22/. 10s.). Messrs. 
Maggs have a copy of the ‘“‘ Queen Mab. London: 

rinted by P. B. Shelley, 1813,” bound by 

iviere, the cost of which is 1601. We noticed 
in the Catalogue of Messrs. Simmons & Waters of 
Leamington a copy of this production of the 
poet’s as pirated by the printer Carlile, 1823 
(1l. 15s.), and another—in the original boards— 
of the edition brought out by Brooks, 1829 (like- 
wise ll. 15s.). 

We noted also the following: Campbell’s 
‘Poetical Works ’"—illustrated by 20 plates of 
Turner’s work, and having inserted in it a letter 
by the author to Prof. Napier (Messrs. Young of 
Liverpool, 6l. 6s.); Lamb’s ‘'Tales from Shake- 
spear ’"—with the 20 copperplates engraved by 
William Blake from Mulready (Messrs. Sawyer, 
381. 10s.); another copy_in the original calf 
(Messrs. Maggs, 35/.) ; and De Quincey’s ‘ Opium- 
Eater’ (Messrs. Maggs, 137. 13s.). All these 
things are delightful enough, but we confess 
that none of them made our mouth water so 
much as Messrs. Sawyer’s item No. 50—-a set of 
first editions of Jane Austen’s novels, sixteen 
12mo volumes, clean and tall copies, not, however, 
in the original covers, but bound by Sangorski & 
Sutcliffe, and to be had for 70. Falling more or 
less within our period as to date, though belonging 
in reality to the next. are the four 12mo volumes, 
described by Messrs. Young and offered for 181., 
containing Tennyson’s first work — ‘ Poems, 


chiefly Lyrical,’ 1830; ‘ Poems,’ 1833; and the 
two volumes of ‘ Poems,’ 1842 

Want of space forbids our mentioning many 
other good books, but we must find room for 
three or four first editions of other than strictly 
literary interest. Thus Messrs. Young have a 
copy of Walpole’s ‘Anecdotes of Painting’ 
(5 vols., 21l.); Messrs. Maggs have a White’s 
*Selborne ’ (161. 16s.), another copy of which is 
offered by Messrs. Sawyer for 10/. 7s. 6d.; and 
it seems useful to note that Messrs. Maggs have 
Gibbon’s ‘ Decline and Fall’ (6 vols.), for which 
they ask 61. 65¢ 


The autographs we have seen this month are 
comparatively few. Mr. Barnard has a letter of 
Hood’s to his publisher from Islington [1825], 
2/.; a good letter of Bishop Percy’s to Edward 
Malone (2l. 2s.); and two letters, each with an 
autograph copy of a poem, of John Clare’s 
(1824, 1. 10s.; 1837, 1. 16s.). Messrs. Sawyer 
have an interesting Clare item in 3 vols.—i.e., 
‘ The Village Minstrel,’ 2 vols., 1821; and ‘ Poems 
descriptive of Rural Life and Scenery,’ 1820, of 
which the first contains a long autograph letter 
of the author’s (61. 7s. 6d.). We further noticed 
in Messrs. Sawyer’s Catalogue a MS. of Miss 
Mitford’s—‘ Alice : a Dramatic Scene,’ apparently 
an early attempt (6/7. 10s.) ; and an original MS., 
score and words—all in the author’s own hand- 
writing—of Thomas Moore’s song ‘There is a 
Bleak Desert.’ One or two items of considerable 
though secondary interest have been bound up 
with this, and the price of the whole is 121. 


Our next article will deal with works on French 
History and Literature. If desired, particulars 
of items not yet included in a Catalogue may be 
sent for perusal ; and back numbers of Catalogues 
describing items which fall under the above 
heading may also be forwarded. 


From Intermédiaire—Réponse :—Le comte 
Axel von Schwering. Son journal et ses conver- 
sations avec lempereur Guillaume II. (Ixxi. 370). 
— Jai dans ma bibliothéque le ‘ Gothaisches 
genealogisches Tlaschenbuch der graflichen’ et 
aussi ‘der freiherrlichen Hauser.’ Le nom de 
Schwering ne se trouve ni dans lun ni dans 
Vautre. Cela m’a confirmé dans_ limpression 
que m/’avait laissée la lecture du_ soi-disant 
journal: nous sommes en présence d’un pur 
roman. A. Pe 


Noticcs to Correspondents, 


Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for puk- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries pri vately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 


EpIroRIAL communications should be addressed 
to Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘The Pub- 
the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 

ne, E.C. 

oe B.— Thanks for reply anticipated ante, 
p- 478. 
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Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


AUTHORIZED TO BE USED BY BRITISH SUBJECTS. 


THE NATIONAL FLAG, 
BEING 
THE UNION JACK. 
SUPPLEMENT TO 
NOTES AND QUERIES ror JUNE 30, 1900. 
Price 4d.; by post 44d. 
Containing an Account of the Flag, 
Reprinted June, 1908. 
With Coloured Illustration according to scale. 


J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 


BIOLOGY IN RELATION TO EDUCATION. 


A Course of THREE LECTURES given by Miss HOSKYNS- 
ABRAHALL at Crosby Hall. 
Lecture I. PERSONA: THE MASK. 
Lecture II. PSYCHE: THE SOUL. 
Lecture III. ‘‘MORS JANUA VITA.” 


These Lectures appeared in The Atheneum of APRIL 25, 
and five following numbers. A few complete Sets of the 
Six Issues may now be obtained. 


Price 3s. post free. 


THE ATHEN/AEUM OFFICE, 
11, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


NOTES AND QUERIES is published on 
FRIDAY MORNING at 8.30. 


OTES AND QUERIES.—The SUBSCRIPTION 


NOTES anp free by 5s. 2d. for Three 


Months: 10s. 3d. for Six Months; or 20s. 6d. for Twelve Mon’ 
including the volume Index. J. "EDWARD ‘FRANCIS Notes 
flice, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
N COTES AND QUERIES. 
SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
5 Lines, pearl 43% 
per Line beyond. 
A Page. 440 
be taken to 


‘Advertisements, care ‘thould 
REVISED SCALE FOR 
PRIVATE SALE AND TYPE-WRITING 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 
4d. a line; minimum 8 lines. 


J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


BOOKS. — MONTHLY CATALOGUES 


Art, Americana, Earl rinted Books, Autogra 
—R.’ ATKINSON, 97, Sunderland Road, Forest ll, 
ndon. 


OOKS. — ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 

supplied, no matter on what subject. Acknowledged the world 

over as the most expert Bookfinders extant. Please state wants.— 
BAKER'S Great Bookshop, 14-16, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


HE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD. 
(The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd., Publishers and Printers, 
29-47, GARDEN ROW, ST. GEORGE'S ROAD, SOUTHWARK, 8.F.) 
Contains hairless ear vo which the pen stips with perfect 
freedom. Sixpence each. . pe dozen, ruled or plain. New Pocke ‘ocket 

size, 38. per dozen, ruled or . 


STICKPHAST is a clean white Paste and not a messy liquid. 


EST-END—FIRST FLOOR FLAT TO LET, 

Unfurnished. Three Bedrooms, two Reception Rooms, 
Kitchen, Bath, peng Service Lift, Gas and Electric Light. Rent 
701. per annum. Lease 1} years unexpired, —Apply Box 2100, Atheneum 
Press, 11 Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


JUL 15 1915 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 118. Jose 26,2915. 


Every Book Collector, Librarian, and Bookseller TH E C LI UE : 
should read 


THE 


PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR The Antiquarian Bookseller's 
AND Weekly. 


BOOKSELLERS’ RECORD Established 1890. ISSUED SATURDAYS. 


(The Crgan of the British Book Trade). 


with new or Interesting movernents in the book world | “(OUT OF PRINT.” When your bookseller 
— you that reply, or you want a SCARCE 


by means of Articles, Notes, Announcements, Reviews, 
ists of New Publications, ‘and Publishers’ Advertise- OOK, tell him to advertise in THE CLIQUE 


ments. The medium for acquiring or disposing of Books, | (¢he ONLY organ of the Antiquarian Book-Trade) 
Magazines, and Prints, and he is SURE TO GET ir. 


Advertisements inserted for booksellers only. 


PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY.) Tie readers of THE CLIQUE hold between 
them SEVENTY MILLION VOLUMES, so you 


PRICE TWOPENCE. see how certain you are to get the ONE VOLUME 
you want. 
jena THE CLIQUE is issued to booksellers only, 


PT ¢ | 8s. 8d. per annum, expiring December 31. 

ANNUAL SUBSCRI ION * | seribers joining now should remit at the rate of 
Home, 10s. 6d.; Abroad, 13s. 6d. | 24- per week till December 31, 1915. 

All the eminent booksellers of the world adver- 


Specimen copy post free on application. tise in THE CLIQUE. 


Office: 19, Adam Street, Strand, London. | THE CLIQUE, LTD., 30, RIVERCOURT ROAD, W. 


APPEAL FOR RECRUITS. 


REGISTRATION FORM. 


3 bereby declare that I am of military age (19 to 40) and willing to enlist in 
His Majesty’s New Army when called upon to do so by the Military Authorities, 


(Full 


WRITE 


This form, when completed, should be returned in stamped envelope, marked “ Recruiting,” to the Editor. 


Oh 
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ED 
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GE 
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‘CLA! 
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€ 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


BOOKSELLERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS WUNE). 


MAGGS BROTHERS, 


109, STRAND, LONDON, W.C., ENGLAND, 
MAKE A SPECIALITY OF 


RARE BOOKS, PRINTS, AND AUTOGRAPHS. 
FINELY ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES REGULARLY ISSUED. 


CUSTOMERS’ “ DESIDERATA” SEARCHED FOR AND REPORTED FREE OF CHARGE. 


ITEMS OF ESPECIAL RARITY AND INTEREST ALWAYS GLADLY PURCHASED. 


F. MARCHAM, 


129, HIGH ROAD, NEW SOUTHGATE, 
LONDON, N., ENG. 


ENGLISH RECORDS, FAMILY HISTORIES, 

TOPOGRAPHY, SOURCES OF HISTORY, 

GENEALOGY, ECONOMICS, SETS, CURIOSA 
AND RARE MANUSCRIPTS. 


Catalogues of Books, MSS., or Deeds free on 


SCANDINAVIAN LITERATURE 


(Icelandic, Norwegian, Danish, Swedish) 
FROM THE LIBRARY OF THE LATE 


EIRIKR MAGNUSSON. 


A SLIP CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION, 


BOWES & BOWES, 
1, TRINITY STREET, CAMBRIDGE. 


application. 
FRANCIS EDWARDS, CATALOGUE PRINTING 
BOOKSELLER, ESTIMATES FOR 


83a, HIGH STREET, 
MARYLEBONE, LONDON, W 


Old Time Literature, Herbals, Garden 


BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES 


AND 


GENERAL PRINTING. . . 
will be submitted with pleasure by THE ATHEN.ZUM 
PRESS, who have a wide experience in this branch of 


Books, &c. Printing. : 
CATALOGUES ISSUED. 11 and 13, ae CHANCERY 
L | B RA RI E Ss P U R Cc H AS E D. Telegrams: Evmovsos, sistas Telephone: Centra 2120. 
P. M. BARNARD, M.A,., L. C. BRAUN, 


10, DUDLEY ROAD, 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


‘CLASSIFIED CATALOGUES issued periodically. 
LIBRARIES BOUGHT. 
AUTOGRAPHS, DEEDS, DOCUMENTS, & MSS. 
OF HISTORICAL INTEREST, 
Incunabula—Early English Books and Tracts—Early 
Science—Bibliography—Spanish, Italian, Scandinavian 


and Alpine Literature. 
£NGRAVINGS BY THE EARLY MASTERS. 


17, DENMARK STREET, 


CHARING CROSS ROAD 


(near Oxford Street), London, W.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1883. 


FRENCH AND GERMAN BOOKS. 
PORTRAITS and VIEWS for EXTRA-ILLUSTRATING. 
CATALOGUES OF BOOKS IN VARIOUS 
LANGUAGES SENT POST FREE. 
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THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA, 


THE ATHENAZUM was established in 1828, and has achieved an unprecedented continuity of 
policy. That policy has been the unprejudiced criticism of Literature, combined with notices as 
they take place of the more important Fine Art Exhibitions, Scientific Meetings, Plays, and 
Musical Performances. 

To those who desire to obtain adequate knowledge and unbiased criticism of the subjects 
enumerated above THE ATHEN-EZUM is a necessity. 


THIS WEEK’S ATHENAZUM (June 26, No. 4574) 


INCLUDES REVIEWS OF 


LEST WE FORGET: A WAR ANTHOLOGY. 


AND 


THE DIARY OF AN ENGLISH RESIDENT IN FRANCE DURING TWENTY-TWO 
WEEKS OF WAR TIME. 


LAST WEEK’S ATHENAEUM (June 19, No. 4573) 


CONTAINS THE FOLLOWING :— 


RUPERT BROOKE’S POEMS. 

THREE BOJKS ON THE WAR (The Campaign of 1914 in France and Belgium; A General Sketch 
of the European War ; The Two Maps of Europe). 

EMM \ DARWIN. 

FICTION (Tares; Millstone; Thorns ; His Place in the World; Honour in Pawn; Hyssop ; The: 
Gillingham Rubies ; ‘‘ Wake Up!” ; The Captive). 

HERRICK’s TEXT; NOTES FROM OXFORD ; FRANCE AND THE NEW ITALY ; DIALECTS. 
OF SWAHILI ; BOOK SALE. 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE —WONDERS OF WILD NATURE; SOCIETIES. 

FINE ARTS—MONOGRAPH ON ‘MONA LISA’; PICTURES OF THE DUTCH AND EARLY 
ENGLISH SCHOOLS ; THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF PORTRAIT PAINTERS; VORTICIST 
EXHIBITION AT THE DORE GALLERIES; A WOLVERHAMPTON ARTIST; THE. 
SYDNEY SALE; THE GILBEY SALE. 

MUSIC—GRANVILLE BANTOCK ; GOSSIP. 


THE ATHENAEUM. 


EVERY FRIDAY. PRICE SIXPENCE. 


Terms of Subscription: Free by post to all parts of the British Isles, for Three Months, 7s. ; for Six 
Months, 14s. ; for Twelve Months, l/. 8s., commencing from any date, payable in advance, to 
J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Atheneum Office, 11, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. Foreign Subscription : 
Free by post, for Three Months, 7s. 6d. ; for Six Months, 15s. 3d. ; for Twelve Months, 17. 10s. 6d. 


J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Line, E.C. 
And of all Newsagents. — 


Printed and Publisied Weekly by J. EDWARD 11 and 13, B: i 0. 
ly by Saturdays June 1918 ream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, F.C. 


DRAMA—GOSSIP. 


